... j r ial in existence, i ne only thing I 
mild find at the courthouse was the 
order for John Hardy s execution.” 

The order is as follows: — 

State of W. Va. 
vs. 

John Hardy. 

Felony. 

This day came again the State by 
her attorney and the Prisoner who 
stands convicted of murder in the first 
degree was again brought to the bar of 
the Court in custody of the Sheriff of 
this County; and thereupon the 
Prisoner being asked by the Court if 
anything he had or could say why the 
Court should not proceed to pass the 
sentence of the law upon him in 
accordance with the verdict of the jury 
impanelled in this cause, and the 
Prisoner saying nothing why such 
sentence should not be passed upon 
Court ; It is therefore 
considered by the Court that the 
nsoner Jojui Hardy, is guilty as found 
that t£ verd ! ct the jury herein and 
the °hn Hardy be hanged by 

Sheriff k f ^ * s dead, an d that the 
19th dav f t J? e T Count y» on Friday the 
said Jnt y xl Januar y 1894, take the 
Countv^ Hardy from the J^ 1 of the 
elected i° s ? l ? le su *tablc place to be 
there h ln )y ,i ,m . * n this County and 
ncclc untif, ^i^ John Hardy by the 
u mande cI^q 1 j d | Cad ’ and the prisoner 

ftv tn U'S 0 *'** statement was 
y Mr W. T. Tabor to Mr. 
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“John Hardy: Negro, about forty 
years of age; black in color; from 
Virginia; worked as miner in 
coal-fields; had no family as known; 
killed another Negro in a crap game 
over 75 cents; another Negro named 
Guggins helped him escape and tried to 
wrest gun from sheriff to shoot, but 
both men were captured and returned 
to Welch. Guggins was given a life term 
for attempt to kill sheriff. 

“Hardy hung in ’94 in present 
courthouse yard, though not such at 
the time. At time of execution some 
white man in the crowd started a panic 
by yelling, ‘O Lordy! O Lordy!’ 
Officers had to jail some twenty-five or 
nirty men before execution could 
. c Jy be concluded. Hardy lies buried 
^l^ 0 ,^^ mon t addition to town of 


The statement of R. L. 
Johnson, constable, who helped 
arrest Hardy, as compiled by Mr. 
y Charles V. Price, shorthand 
o reporter at Welch, W. Va., from a 
it conversation between Johnson 
f and Judge Herndon, was sent to 
f me in the early part of the year 
1917 . It follows: - 

e “I was at Keystone the morning 
s that Hardy killed this fellow, but I 
i couldn’t tell you the fellow’s name 
f now. They were shooting craps at 
i Shawnee camp, and he was 
t crap-shooting, and Webb Gudgin was 
i behind a rock with a Winchester, and it 
J is supposed that if Hardy didn’t get the 
i man that he was there with a 
1 Winchester to get him. After he was 
1 killed they sent to Keystone, and me 
' and Tom Campbell went down there to 
s search the camps; and while we were 

* searching the camps they said, ‘Yonder 
: they go, down the road!’ and we got 
■ on the railroad and followed them to 

• the old bridge below Shawnee, and 
| they turned up the hollow, and I says. 

‘We will follow them up there.’ Tom 
says, ‘No, we can’t follow them in the 
woods; they have got a Winchester, as 
good a gun as we have got.’ So we went 
m k ant * decided to watch the trains. 
Me and some one, 1 think it was 




Harvey Dillon, was watching Northfork 
station. They got on the tram at 
Grover, and they got them; and when 
they went to handcuff Hardy. Gudgin 
was walking through the coaches, and 
every one went out to get Gudgin, and 
he made to jerk John off the train; but 
John held to him till they got the train 
stopped, and they sent a colored fellow 
back there to help him, and they put 
him on the train and brought him back 
to Keystone. George Dillon and I took 
charge of him. John wasn’t able to stay 
up. We took charge of them and 
guarded them that night, and they 
come and threatened to lynch him, and 
we said they couldn’t come up there, 
and Webb said if we would unhandcuff 
him and give him his gun nobody 
would come up there. We had him over 
Belcher’s store. 


“I believe I come down the next 
morning and put them in jail. I never 
knew anything more about the case 
until the trial. I was down here during 
the trial. After he was found guilty he 
wanted to be baptized. We took him 
down there to the river, and I was 
along with him when they baptized 
him. I forget what preacher baptized 
him. He had on a new suit of clothes, 
hat and everything, but he didn’t like 
the looks of his shoes at all. I took 
them back and swapped them; and 
when he put them on and viewed 
himself he had on the best suit he ever 
had, the way I looked at it. He was 
about six feet two, 1 think, or maybe 
he might have been six foot three.” 

JUDGE HERNDON. Give his color, 
before you start on Gudgin. 

MR. JOHNSON. He was black. 

JUDGE HERNDON. About what 
age? 

MR. JOHNSON. Well, 1 couldn’t 
hardly tell you. I would figure him 
about thirty. 

JUDGE HERNDON. Now give a 
description of Gudgin. 

MR. JOHNSON. Well, Gudgin I 
be kvc. wit, little taller than I am. I 
believe about ,ix feet, heavily built. He 

S. yetow' ,hy ’ hulhe *« hc “ v y 

JUDGE HERNDON. Were you 
deputy sheriff at the time? V 

I win constable. 

<w£r NDoN ’ - 

Ml< JOHNSON Yea 

ll lN.I III Ukllutit .... 


Effler was the sheriff 
County at that time'' of ^clw 
MR. JOHNSON. Yes. ^ 

JUDGE HERNDON u.k. 

Welch now do you VnoV^o, 
spot where the scaffold w a « t£ 
MR. JOHNSON Wk? 1 , bu,1 >’ 
out here and look it U o let 

right out here somewhere^ ** u *2 
MR. DAVID COLLINS it 

back of the old temporary j a J 
JUDGE HERNBFft 
don t remember the name of ttl 
John Hardy killed? thc 

MR JOHNSON. No | a , 
remember him. 1 do "t 

JUDGE HERNDON. But do 
remember what they killed him lor> 
MR. JOHNSON. T]£ L 
shooting craps. It » my untie, 

th 'y h *'} , l ™ d * h * Srnic Mot* 

and this fellow had skinned Hardy and 
he went back started the crap game to 
get to kill him. That was the statement 

at the time. 


Ur >tht 

»kl you 
th <> man 


JUDGE HERNDON. In other 
words, this colored man that Hardy 
killed had skinned Hardy in the game 
before that game? 

MR. JOHNSON. Yes, sir, and 
Hardy goes down and starts a crap 
game, and Webb was behind this rock 
with his Winchester so if Hardy failed 
he would get him. That was thc 
statement, what they claimed when 
they came after us, when we went 
down there. 

JUDGE HERNDON. Where was he 
from? 

MR. JOHNSON. I don’t know. I 
might have heard, but I never paid any 
attention. We were out nearly all night 
that night. I recollect it well. 1 think it 
was about the first year John Effler 
was elected sheriff. My recollection is 
that the time Hardy killed the other 
colored man was along some tunc 
during the first of the year, in lo^j 
and that he was tried along about Apn* 
or May, 1893, and hanged soon alter 
his conviction, about sixty 


Mr. A. C. Payne, English, W 
Va., in u letter dated Oct. 1°* 
1917, writes me as follows: - 


“Just received your 
requesting Information ol a 
named John Hardy. I was one 


letter 
Neg*° 
of the 
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about 6 feet high and about 25 
old. as well as I could guess at 
killed a Negro boy about 19 
JJl old. And he was a very black 
Nepo. That is about all I know about 
him.” 

The above-quoted statements 
seem to establish two groups of 

1 * (a) That about the year 
1872 there was a certain John 
Hardy employed as a steel-driller 
in railroad-construction in the 
southern part of West Virginia. 
This man was a very black Negro, 
six feet tall, or more, of splendid 
physique, a drinker, a gambler, a 
roue, and a fierce fighter. 

(b) That later this Negro killed 
a man in an altercation of some 
sort in which gambling played a 
part. 

(c) That the murder and 
execution took place in the 
southern part of the State, near 
the Virginia line. 

2. (a) That in the year 1893 a 
certain John Hardy was employed 
as a coal-miner in the extreme 
southern part of West Virginia 
ihis man was a very black Negro, 

?„Y eet two or three inches tall 
an d a gambler. 

killed That this John Hard y 
thesu'T over a crap game for 
S Tu Seventy ' five cents, 
executi ft Tha f the nmrder and 
southern 0 t0 °k Pl ace in the 
the VifEinSTun ° f the State ' near 

I s "ot de e n ‘;' y h] ? f ‘5^‘wome„ 

u ' f etence that , b hi Shed ' but the 

extr emely n r/!k e u. are the same is 
men of Uie Mm ab C ‘ That two 

*J*rly C ame and race . 

k nd c Ceri ' Physi( l Ue ' ha bits! 

* shou,d meet 
same hesame crime, 
^'tcvabic totality, i s hardly 

°f the age 
1 ar c Identical. The 


BR- ^ steel-driller of 
1872 indicates a man of mature 
age. let us say twentv-four or 
twenty-five. In 1893 he would 
then have been fortv-fnre or 
forty-six. Three of the men 
connected with the trial of Hardy 
have given estimates of his age as 
follows: Tabor, assistant clerk of 
the Criminal Court, forty; 
Johnson, constable, thirty. Payne, 
juryman, twenty-five The value 
of these estimates depends upon 
two things. - first, accuracy of 
memory in recalling, after a lapse 
of twenty-four years, such details 
of feature as would enable one to 
judge of age; and, second, the 
ability of the witness to make 
such a judgment. Mr. Johnson 
says, “I couldn't hardly tell you 
about what age. I would figure 
him about thirty.” The statement 
itself indicates much uncertainly 
about the matter. Mr. Payne says, 
“About twenty-five years old, as 
well as 1 could guess at him.” 
Evidently at the trial Hardy’s age 
was not brought out, or at least 
not emphasized enough to be 
remembered, and a guess by 
memory after twenty-four years 
may not be worth much. Mr. 
Tabor says, “About forty years of 
age.” Mr. Tabor was deputy clerk 
of the court that tried Hardy, and 
is now engaged in civil 
engineering. His statements 
indicate a better-trained and more 
accurate type of mind than the 
others, and have a directness that 
is assuring. In any case, the 
judgment of the age of a Negro of 
the splendid physical type of 
Hardy is a difficult matter, hard 
to come at within ten years, and 
more likely to be underestimated 
than overestimated. In my 
judgment, the testimony may well 
point to an age considerable in 
excess of forty. 

Mr. H. S. Walker, a man of 
mitura years, .i student In West 
Virginia University from Fayette 
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S° mn y s: r^ortf eh W eVoUow.ng C ast 

c & O. Road. Langhorn had a 
contact for work on the east side 
of the Big Bend Tunnel, which is 
in the adjoining county ot 
Summers, to the east of Fayette 
County; and some other 
contractor had the work on the 
west side of the tunnel. This was 
the time when the steam-driller 
was first used. Langhorn did not 
have one, but the contractor on 
the other side of the tunnel did; 
and Langhorn made a wager with 
him that Hardy could, by hand, 
drill a hole in less time than the 
steam-drill could. In the contest 
that followed, Hardy won, but 
dropped dead on the spot. He tells 
me, also, that there is a current 
report in this part of the State 
concerning a John Hardy who was 
a tough, a saloon frequenter, an 
outlaw, and a sort of a thug. He 
thinks this John Hardy was a 
white man, and he is sure that he 
was hanged later on for killing a 
man in McDowell County or 
across the line in Virginia. 

Probability indicates that these 
two stories are about the same 
man. For a white man 
porary with 
steel-driller to possess the same 
name and attributes as he to 

^reeVmTh 1 ^ early part of ’ his 

Uter .n Hf Same region > to drift 
4tcr to the same localitv to 

r» 

•--Gov 4 

*** mistaken whm 1 v You 
Hifdy d icd y r° U ** y J °hn 
y a 1 c ® from the 


drilling-contest.” i n 
the belief, however ? K ppo n Qt 
ballad called “The Stee^n 15 l 
not as yet found in We« x? riv er” 
but reported by SheaHn^U 

Syllabus of Kentucky f! ? hii 

p. 19, as follows: - ol *'Sor*~- 




Ia3b4c3b, II: John Henry < 
his skill with sledge and hXl ? 
competes with a modem steaST 1 ’ 
Tunnel No. Nine, on the ChesS? ln 
Ohio Railroad. Defeated 
asking to be buried with his took 
breast.” “ at, m 


The change of name to John 
Henry, and the victory into a 
defeat, is not significant, and is 
easily accounted for by oral 
transmission. The same processor 
reasoning as applied heretofore 
identifies John Henry with John 
Hardy, who could not have died 
at the end of a drilling-contest. 
Most likely the ballad celebrating 
the prowess of John Hardy 
gradually, in its earlier making, 
enhanced that prowess, and, by 
the natural tendency to a tragic 
ending, finally sang of his defeat 
and death. 

Whether the drilling-contest be 
fact or fiction, is not important. 
However, it could hardly have 
happened. A note addressed to 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, to 
whom I was referred as authority 
on drills, brings the following 
statemtent in a letter dated New 
York City, Dec. 19, 1917: - 


‘‘Your letter of Dec. 4, addressed t 
the Company at Easton, Pa., has bee 
referred to us, and in reply we worn 
advise you that, although we haven 
definite records, it is rather improban 
that steam rock-drills were used in 
budding of the C. & O. Railroad, a- 
you will see from the text ol 
attached advertisement, machine-Of . 
were first used about 1866; but t 
use was very limited, and not a* 
general.” 


The portion of thtf 
advertisement above reterreu 



. , is significant for this 
£U». is as follow.: 

••The first time rock-drills were 
i in hiv work was at the Hoosac 
Tmm'l year 1866. Here the Burleigh 
ifill failed because of great repair 
wk Next came the Musconctong 
Tunnel. Lehigh Valley R. R., driven 
from end to end with the Ingersoll 
Sll which had been brought to a 
oractical stage in rock-work on Fourth 
Avenue, New York, for the horse-car 
tunnel. This covers the period up to 
1875, w hen the Rand Little Giant 
made a step in advance.” 

The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad was completed westward 
from Sulphur Springs to 
Huntington - that is, entirely 
across the State of West 
Virginia - in 1873. 

Two versions of the ballad, 
with a total of five variants, have 
come to hand. Version a gives us 
something with the very 
atmosphere of the 
construction-camp, its rough gang 
of illiterate Negroes, its profanity, 
and its glorification of a gambler^ 
a drunkard, and a murderer. With 
the exception of stanzas 2 and 3, 
the ballad deals with the episode 
, tae hanging, in some way not 
c early stated, and connected with 
gambling. The name of the place, 
but W fh Ce Camp ’ is exactl Y correct; 
m r ac .H Umber of men kiUed ^ 

mSd * d - t0 two * and the 

L * Ca " ght because he 

bulk of .. Not ° nly does the 

incident ^ ^ lad deal with this 
H«<j y bu?.i hc Career of John 
the **un.L hc pr J 0mine nt places, 
to „ £ and the e nd, are 
Heel !. b n° ,der incident of 

< “'"K contest is, 

* ,,y r emembered and 
f* ,<,,n tlv ** prcMc d. though 

5 if, a,., 1 ™* v mion stands 

i 1 ** 1 tutor the 

u"*** ltt,ed by Shcarin 

* op **<l Jt* ated-drillcr 
1 *« memory 


ss»- . S ss S' - 

yellow girl wtth he ^f ln,an - Th ' 
in the ^me W a„ h d h a er m ^ i| f W 
a gambling-brawl. The refer!? “ 

to the Big Ben t nce 
another^ 

o a Road"7 he Wreck "n a theC U & 

southed ^fTh^^ 

par" oT “John H g ?» th w,th th at 
frf; 1 * John Hard y since 1894 

John , tw ° stanzas - given to 
„ ? ardy , hlmself > Ornish an 
interesting reference to a fact in 
his history (namely, his baptism 
before hanging), and may be a 
remnant of the song he composed 
and sang just before his death 
The introduction of the 
conventional ballad element of 
having the hero’s mother and 
sweetheart come to see him is to 
be noted in stanzas 6 and 7. 

Versions c, d, and e are 
variants of version b. In c the 
Negro gambling-dive is exalted to 
a “Wild West show” (stanza 2), 
and the conventionalizing process 
is carried further in stanza 6 by 
giving him a “pretty little wife,” 
whom he kept “dressed in blue,” 
and who had always been true to 
him. In d the yellow girl becomes 
a less shadowy personage, upon 
whom is bestowed the 
high-sounding, romantic name, 
Rozella (stanza 2). The refusal of 
the Court to grant bond to a 
“murderen” man in stanza 6 is a 
good bit of realism, with which, 
no doubt, the Negro singers of 
this ballad were fairly familiar. 
The reference to his baptism fails 
to appear. In e the 
conventionalizing process goes on 
apace: the father is introduced, 

I he hero is blessed with three 
children, and two stanzas (7 ana 
K) Imm /Vi. lass of hoc* Royal 
(Child, No. 7b) urc inserted. 


As a result of this study, the 
following things appeal to me as 
significant: - . 

1. The origin m our day ot 
such a ballad among an illiterate 
and comparatively primitive 
people. 

2. The testimony of 
spontaneous composition of 
stanzas by men engaged in the 
hard work of steel-drilling. 

3. The two groups of facts in 
Hardy’s life centring respectively 
about the dates 1872 and 1894, 
which furnish the nuclei for three 
types of ballad as to content: fa) 
John Hardy, the steel-driver; (b) 
John Hardy, the steel-driver and 
the murdered; (c) John Hardy, the 
murderer. 

4. The unreliability of 
statements in the ballad; and the 
difficulty, even at this early date, 
of determining the facts on which 
the song is based. 

5. The passing of the song into 
the possession of white folk, and 
the rapid introduction on 
conventional elements of balladry. 
All the copies of the ballad in my 
possession were communicated by 
white people. 

“John Hardy” is recorded 
elsewhere as follows: - 


SHEARIN AND COMBS, 
Syllabus of Kentucky Folk-Song, 
19. “John Hardy,” iii, 4a3b4c3 
6. - An account of Hardy’s shootim 
man in a poker-game; of his arre 
trial, conviction, conversion, ai 
baptism; and of his execution ai 
bunal on the Tug River 

4m%di8r«" Th f steel Driver ” 

L ‘.~ John Henr y, proud 
Uimil sled 8 c and hand-dri 

SSK te t W * t !ii a modcrn steam-drill 
IS? o ^ ,nc ' on the Chesapeai 
and Ohio Railroad. Defeated he di« 

t««f 10 ** buried with hi* tools at I 

journal of amkiiipa 
FOLK-LORE, 22 247 I w 

~,rz\:L fit 


love.” The f act of k Sakc of h, 
mentioned. *“» ba pt jj* r I 

n M*- 22:249-250 -, * 

‘‘Johnie Henry was a hard wort , 

He died with his hammer J2? 

Ibid., 26:163-165.-Fivev 

of John Henry” reported u, Vadan t* 

sns-iisstr.Wi 


The fifth is a ballad of eight 
stanzas, obtained from Kentucky 
mountain whites. In it John Henry is a 
steel-driver, who competes with a 
steam-driller in a big tunnel, apparently 
on the C. & 0. line. He leaves a faithful 
wife to mourn his death. 

Ibid., 26:180-182. - Variant e of 
this study, communicated by the 
present writer; also printed in West 
Virginia School Journal and Educator, 
44:216-217 (September, 1915). 

Ibid., 27:249. - Reported by title, 
“That’s the Hammer killed John 
Henry,” from South Carolina, by 
Henry C. Davis. 

Ibid., 28:14. - Communicated by 
John A. Lomax as being sung along the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Road in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. John 
Henry, the best steel-driver on the C. & 
O. Road, competes with a steam-driller 
in Tunnel No. Nine, beats it by an inch 
and a half, and lays down his hammer 
and dies. 


CAMPBELL AND SHARP, EngUsJ 
Folk-Songs from the South 
Appalachians, pp. 257-258: J 
Hardy.” - A ballad in nine stanzas- 
Nothing is said of steel-driving, and 
hero kills his partner for fifty e en 
the "Shunny Camps” (Sha»i>« 
Camp). Hardy is evidently thou?” 
as a white man. for the murder is 
“for the sake of niy blue-eyed g • 
The fact of his baptism is 
und two stanzas from "The La- 
Roch Royal" are inserted, the n , 
stanzas us in variant e of the pr^ 
study. 
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THE BEREA QUARTERLY 
(Berea. Ky.). 14 (October, 1910): 26 
(N. 3). - Two stanzas only: - 

••John Hardy had a wife, a child, 

A wife and child had he; 

But he cared no more for his wife and child 
Than he did for the fish in the sea. 

He’d play cards with a white man. 

He’d play cards with him fair. 

He’d play the hat right off his head. 

He’d play him for his hair.” 


FRANK c. 


BROWN, 

Balia'd-Literature in North 
Carolina (reprinted from 
Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Fifteenth Annual Session of the 


Literary and Historical 
Association of North Carolina, 
Dec. 1-2, 1914), p. 12. Listed as 
found in North Carolina. 


JOHN HARDY. 

(Version a.) 

(Communicated by Dr. H. S. Green, Charleston, W. Va. He obtained it from 
Ex-Gov. W.A.McCoikle, who says he has known it about twenty years.) 

1. John Hardy was a bad, bad man, 

He came from a bad, bad land; 

He killed two men in a Shawnee camp. 

Cause he’s too damn nervy for to run, God damn! 

Too damn nervy for to run. 


1 John Hardy went to the rock quarrie, 

He went there for to drive. Lord, Lord! 

The rock was so hard and the steel so soft. 

That he laid down his hammer and he cried, ”0 my God!” 
He laid down his hammer and he cried. 


3. John Hardy was standing on my right-hand side, 

The steel hammers on my left. Lord, Lord! 

let the steamer beat me down. 
p dic ^ih my hammer in my hand, by God! 

I d die with my hammer in my hand.” 

4 John Hardy wat standing at the dice-room door, 

So drunk he could not see, Lordy. Lord! 

his woman, five dollars in her hand. 

You count John Hardy in the game, God damn! 
You counl John Hardy in the game.’ 9 


Hardy went to playing in the game of cards, 

H* di , ”, 1 *** “> »• lw slaved. I »>rd\ . I old' 

A n,Mc diamonds to * diamond bob. 

It. I II tel (hr whok damn bill plav. bv God'” 

I llkiihr whole lull nlav ** 


•Hardy , 


I i hr whole blU play 

mu »«*0*111* by the jail house. 
• ujwldtM | o«dy. I old' 
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Up stepped a Icaccman, catched him by the arm. 

Says, “John Hardy, come and go with me, poor bov' 
John Hardy, come and go with me.” 

7. Friends and relatives all standing round. 

Crying, “John Hardy, what have you done, poor boy?” 
“I’ve murdered two men in the Shawnee camp. 

Was too damn nervy for to run, God damn! 

Now I’m standing on my hanging-ground.” 


(Version b.) 

(Communicated by Mr. E. C. Smith, Weston, Lewis County, who obtained it 
from Miss Maude Rucks, Heaters, Braxton County.) 


1. John Hardy was but three days old, 

Sitting on his mamma’s knee. 

When he looked straught up at her and said, 

“The Big Bend Tunnel on the C. & O. Road 
Is bound to be the death of me, 

The Big Bend Tunnel on the C. & O. Road 
Is bound to be the death of me.” 

2. John Hardy was standing in a dice-room door, 

Not taking any interest in the game. 

When a yellow girl threw ten dollars on the board, 
Saying, “Deal John Hardy in the game, poor boy! 
Deal John Hardy in the game.” 


3. John Hardy drew his pistol from his pocket, 

And threw it down on the tray, 

Saying, “The man that uses my yellow girl’s money, 

I’m going to blow him away, away, 

I’m going to blow him away.” 

4. John Hardy drew to a four card straight. 

And the Chinaman drew to a pair; 

John failed to catch, and the Chinaman won. 

And he left him sitting back dead in his chair. 

And he left him lying dead in his chair. 

5. John started to catch the east-bound train. 

So dark he could not see; 

A police walked up and took him by the arm. 

Saying, "John Hardy, come and go with me, poor boy! 
John Hardy, come and go with me.” 

6 John Hardy’s mamma came to him. 

Saying. “John, what huve you done?” 

I’ve murdered a man in a Chinese camp. 

And now I’m sentenced Jo be hung, O Lord! 

And now I’m sentenced to be hung.” 

7 John Hardy’s sweetheart came to him. 

5ha came In go his bail; 

1 h*> pul her on a west-bound train. 

Aim! shoved John llardy hack m tail, pool boy! 

And shoved John Hardy track in Jail 
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••I’ve been to the East and I’ve been to the West 
I’ve travelled this wide world round; 
pve been to the river and I’ve been baptized. 

And now I’m on my hanging-ground. O Lord' 
And now I’m on my hanging-ground. 


o “I don’t care a damn for the C. & O. Road, 

And I don’t care a damn what I say; 

1 don’t care a snap for the police.” 

But they let John Hardy get away, poor boy' 
They let John Hardy get away. 


(Version c.) 


,r rt mmunicated by Mr. Lee C. Wooddell, Durbin, Pocahontas county, 
obtained H from Mr. Ernie Wright, Hosterman. Pocahontas County.) 




1. John Hardy he was two years old. 

Sitting on his mother’s knee: 

“The Big Ben Tunnel on the C. & O. Road 
Is going to be the death of me, poor boy, 

Is going to be the death of me, poor boy.” 

2. John Hardy went into a Wild West show. 

Playing at a fifty-cent game: 

“Whoever wins my fifty cents, 

I’m going to blow out his brains, poor boy! 
I’m going to blow out his brains, poor boy.” 


3. John Hardy laid down a twenty-dollar bill. 

And he didn’t ask for change: 

“All I want is a forty-four gun 

To blow out another nigger’s brains, poor boy! 
To blow out another nigger’s brains, poor boy!” 


4. John Hardy went to New Port, 

Expecting to be free. 

The detective patted him on the back: 

“John Hardy, go along with me, poor boy! 
John Hardy, go along with me, poor boy!” 

5. “I’ve been to the East, I’ve been to the West, 

And I’ve been all over the world; 

I’ve been to the river to be baptized, 

But I’m on my hanging-ground, poor boy!^ 
But I’m on my hanging-ground, poor boy!” 

John Hardy had a pretty little wife, 

I <c kept her dressed in blue. 

"'hen the heard that John was dead, 

John Hardy, I’ve been true to you. poor boy! 
John Hardy, I’ve been true to you, poor boy! 


I 




David 


( Version d.) 

John H Adkins. BranchUnd. Lincoln 

,>k V an old t»u|o player.) 


County, who 
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1. John Hardy he was a desperate man. 

He roved from town to town, 

Saying, “The man that wins my money this time 
I’m going to blow his life away. 

And lay him in his lonesome grave.” 

2. John Hardy was standing in the dice-room door. 

He was not concerned in the game; 

Rozella threw down one silver dollar. 

Saying, “Deal John Hardy in the game, poor boy*” 

Saying, “Deal John Hardy in the game. 

3. John Hardy threw down one half-dollar. 

Saying, “One half of this I’ll play. 

And the man that wins my money this time. 

I’m going to blow his life away. 

And lay him in his lonesome grave.” 

4. John Hardy was making for the station that night. 

It was so dark he could hardly see; 

A policeman took him by the arm. 

Saying, "John, won’t you come and go with me. poor boy? 
John, won’t you come and go with me?” 

5. Every station they passed through, 

They heard the people say, 

“Yonder goes John Hardy making his escape, 

John Hardy is getting away, poor boy! 

John Hardy is getting away.’ 1 

6. They brought John Hardy out before the judge, 

And bond they offered him: 

No bond was allowed a murderen man, 

So they put John Hardy back in jail, poor boy! 

They put John Hardy back in jail. 

7. John Hardy’s wife went mourning along. 

Went mourning along in blue. 

Saying, “O John, what have you done! 

I’ve always been true to you, poor boy! 

I’ve always been true to you. 


(Version e.) 

(Communicated by Mr. E. C. Smith, Weston, Lewis County. It was written^' 
from memory by Walter Mick, Ireland, W. Va.. who learned it from hearing 
sung by people of his community.) 

1. John Hardy was a little farmer boy. 

Sitting on his father’s knee; 

Says he, ,T | fear the C. & O. Road 

Will be the ruination of me, poor boy! 

Will be the ruination of me. 

2. John Hardy got to be a desperate man. 

Carried u pistol and a razor every day; 

Miot a nigger through the heel in a Chinese camp, . 

And you ought of seen that tugger get away, poor boy. 

And you ought of seen that nigger get away. 
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3 John Hurdy’s mother ran up to him. 

Saying, “Son, what have you done?” 

”1 murdered a man in a Chinese camp. 

And now I’m sentenced to be hung, poor boy! 

And now I’m sentenced to be hung/ 

4 John Hardy’s father went to the judge. 

Saying. “What do you think will be done?” 

The judge he answer with a quick reply, 

“I’m afraid John Hardy will be hung, poor boy! 

I’m afraid John Hardy will be hung. ’ 

5. John Hardy was standing in a dice-room door, 

He didn’t have a nickel to his name; 

Along came a yaller gal, threw a dollar on the board. 
Saying, “Deal John Hardy in the game, poor boy!” 
Saying, “Deal John Hardy in the game.” 

6. John Hardy was standing in a railroad-station. 

As drunk as he could be: 

A policeman came up and took him by the arm, 

“John Hardy, come along with me, poor boy! 

John Hardy, come along with me.” 

7. “Oh, who will shoe your pretty little feet, 

And who will glove your hands, 

And who will kiss your sweet rosy lips, 

When I’m in a foreign land, poor boy! 

When I’m in a foreign land?* 

8. “My father will shoe my pretty little feet, 

My mother will glove my hands; 

John Hardy will kiss my sweet rosy lips, 

When he comes from a foreign land, poor boy! 
When he comes from a foreign land/ 


9. John Hardy married a loving wife, 

And children he had three: 

He called to him his oldest son, 

Saying, “Son, make a man like me, poor boy!” 
Saying, “Son, make a man like me/ 

10 Joh " Hardy married a loving wife, 

And children he had three: 

IC no morc ^ or w ^ c and child 

• nan the rocks in the bottom of the scu. poor boy! 
than the rocks in the bottom of the sea.’* 


w The *< 

{**» U, ,£*• "*•<*« I 
J* *•**•»* of 

Smith 

S, ' 1 ‘•HM.m., | 

P.e«r 

« U» ... 


“Hardy worked for the 
Shawnee Coal Company, and one 
pay-day night he killed a man in a 
crap game over a dispute of 
twenty-five cent*. Before the 
game began, he laid his pistol on 
the table, %aymg to it. ‘Now I 
want you to lay here, and the first 
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nigger that steals money fromme 
I mean to kill him About 
midnight he began to lose, and 
claimed that one of the Negroes 
had taken twenty-five cents of his 

money. The man denied the 
charge but gave him the amount; 
whereupon he said, ‘Don’t you 
know that 1 won’t lie to my gun? 
Thereupon he seized his pistol and 
shot the man dead. 

“After the crime he hid 
around the Negro shanties and in 
the mountains a few days, until 
John Effler (the sheriff) and John 
Campbell (a deputy) caught him. 
Some of the Negroes told them 
where Hardy was, and, slipping 
into the shanty where he was 
asleep, they first took his shotgun 
and pistol, then they waked him 
up and put the cuffs on him. 
Effler handcuffed Hardy to 
himself, and took the train at 
Eckman for Welch. Just as the 
train was passing through a 
tunnel, and Effler was taking his 
prisoner from one car to another, 
Hardy jumped, and took Effler 
with him. He tried to get hold of 
Effler’s pistol; and the sheriff 
struck him over the head with it, 
and almost killed him. Then he 
unhandcuffed himself from 
Hardy, tied him securely with 
ropes, took him to Welch, and put 
him in jail. 

“While in jail after his 
conviction, he could lookout and 
** the men building his scaffold; 
and he walked up and down his 
cell, telling the rest of the 
prisoners that he would never be 
hung on that scaffold Judge II H 
C^mian. who ^ dcfcndcd 
Hardy, herd of this, visited him 
» >ad. advised him not to kill 
or compel the officer* to 

, pr * p V* 10 d,c 

, *7/ bc * ,, ‘ w "» and pray, and 

25 the Reverend U* 

preacher. 


l«a4. 


had made h» 


*4 to be 



It’s a dobro. 

baptized. Evans said he would as 
soon baptize him as he would a 
white man. Then they let him put 
on a new suit of clothes, the 
guards led him down to the Tug 
River, and Evans baptized him. 
On the scaffold he begged the 
sheriff’s pardon for the way he 
had treated him, said that he 
intended to fight to the death and 
not be hung, but that after he got 
religion he did not feel hke 
fighting. He confessed that he had 
done wrong, killed a man under 
the influence of whiskey, and 
advised all young men to avoia 
gambling and drink. A 
throng witnessed the hanging. 

“Hardy was black as a cro . 
over six feet tail, weighed a bom 
two hundred pounds, raw-bon • 
and had unusually long arms- 
came originally from do 
eastern Virginia, and had 
family lie had formerly **•* 
•tecl-dnvcr. and was about o • 
year* old. or more - ,c 
Harrington t’ox ***** 
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, m *d to hang. It is saia mai 
»’ n l \" V rom his ceU could see men 
Hardy scaffold on which he 

w 'TlTh^d a nd that the 
»“« J d « swore he would 
S# Tuffer that kind of death 
|| H. Christian, who had 
Kded Hardy, visited him m 
fa and advised him not to kill 
himself or compel the officers to 
tai him, but to prepare for his 


Vol XXXII. p . so;, and „ 
doctoral dissertation by John 
Harrington Cox in the Harvard 
Umversity Library. 

The following order for the 
execution of John Hardy is on file 
at the court house in Welch 

‘‘This day came again the State 
by her attorney and the Prisoner 
who stands convicted of murder 
in the first degree was again 
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death. Hardy thereafter became a 
Christian and was baptized in Tug 
River by Reverend Lex Evans, a 
white Baptist preacher. On the 
scaffold Hardy begged the 
Sheriff's pardon for the attempt 
to escape and confessed that he 
had done wrong, advising young 
»en to avoid gambling and 
“Miring. He was hanged on 
January 19, 1893, before a large 
crowd. 

The ballad of John Hardy has 
tW*- Var ' ants > a nd sometimes 
th* K “ c ? nfusion between it and 

Tfe £ of John Henf y < see >- 

»nd dn^? L are “niewhat similar 
t 'WK stSl J° th Hard V and Henry 

00 the Rio d S Vers who had worked 
to see 8 funnel, it is easy 

develop.,! this confusion 

oi ve rsions give the 
I n >ur h dcJ° 5U » ca ™ p ,n which 

$****.? er J ook P lace a « 

2* *h*’t i. l corresponds 
i^ncal J 0 hn k o ,Wn alKJUl the 
UrtJy However. 
h*vi h L rnurdcrt, d man is 
; 1 u en • and 

1 Sjj •«H| , * fcr . 1 .« 

, l which. It 

I.,,, * • car.. be 

K \ ^ nation uU.m 


brought to the bar of the Court in 
custody of the Sheriff of this 
County; and thereupon the 
Prisoner being asked by the Court 
if anything he had or could say 
why the Court should not proceed 
to pass sentence of the law upon 
him in accordance with the 
verdict of the jury impanelled in 
this cause, and the Prisoner saying 
nothing why such sentence should 
not be passed upon him by the 
Court; It is therefore considered 
by the Court that the Prisoner 
John Hardy, is guilty as found by 
the verdict of the jury herein and 
that the said John Hardy be 
hanged by the neck until he is 
dead, and that the Sheriff of the 
County, on Friday the 19th day 
of January 1894, take the said 
John Hardy from the jail of the 
County to some suitable place to 
be selected by him in this County 
and there hang the said John 
Hardy by the neck until he is 
dead, and the prisoner is 
remanded to jail.” 

JOHN HARPY Sheet music, 
arranged by Flic SiegnuMstr 

JOHNNY. WON ; ™E J «£ 
ROUND THE HILL. Slin * u 
record. Kewnfn "ft '.known 

^OHNSpN. Jcj.Ul'ne. ^ 
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PREFACE 


. folk-lore figure, especially in the American black belt and 
/ regions, John Henry is having a somewhat varied development 
htfully belongs to the rock-tunnel gangs, the hand-drillers of 
bUt frontier He is the great steel-driver, and as natural man flings 
the Lif in a moment of triumph, against the machine of the industrial 
h ' m S after the Civil War. Like Paul Bunyan, he does impossible 
but unlike him, he often does them unassumingly. Thus he 
fCa ts in oral tradition, and has not run, like Robin Hood, the full 
C *mut of popular evolution, to the reductio ad absurdum of 
8 tiric parody, but with a greater metamorphosis has achieved diverse 
personalities and occupations, some of them superhuman, perhaps, 
but hardly as yet divine. 

The amount and nature of the factual material that lies behind 
this widespread tradition has engaged the attention of several scholars, 
with a somewhat unconvincing variety of results. For the most part, 
thev have added to its confusion in one way or another. John Henry 
was at first confused with John Hardy, another popular character 
in the folk-lore of the South; later he was set apart as purely mythical. 
These positions were taken without due regard for the tradition itself, 
and both have been revised or abandoned altogether. Presumably as 
areal man of flesh and blood, he has had some attention; but, more 
often than not, under the disguise of an objective treatment, a cloud 
of romantic idealism has obscured his more human qualities. Whether 
as man or myth, scholars, strangely enough, have treated him the 
same; and a new consideration of the whole matter, on the basis of 
» larger collection of data, seems necessary. 

Although some ten years ago when this study began John Henry 
•ad been investigated at various points in the South, I was the first 
^ discover the immediate region of his activity, as indicated by the 
■ l ^ n > a nd since then, with more than intermittent attention, I 
followed his trail from the Great Lakes to the West Indies, 
kxaitf'* re P ca tedly visited what seemed to be the most significant 
h»vt ** Although some of the minor results of these investigations 
in the learned periodicals, the larger aspects of the 
The*” 11 require the space of a monograph. 

If ti a contributor* to this study are many, scattered far and wide. 
**boahr a * U ? to rcnicm ber them, but they are too numerous to 
^ l-**!*/* T ba,, ^ s f°r helpful suggestions are also due to Dr. John 
' 40( ^ Wadcpuhl, my colleagues in West Virginia 

**}***», 

l<02 .. w. C 


1>* < happen’* yoA /1 Henry U reproduced here 
b from (hr ottfimil In order lo facilitate use ot 
llfc dr*. the ortfiiMl pagination has been retained 


INTRODUCTION 

Interest in the John Henry tradition dates back to IQoq 
L ouise Rand Baseom published, from western North r \. tbe year 
lines of “John Henry”: 1 ) ar olina, tw 0 

Johnie Henry was a hard workin' man, 

He died with his hammer in his hand*). 

Along with this fragment, Miss Baseom contributed a 
“John Hardy”, 5 ) the ballad of a Negro murderer and outlawT" ° f 
in southern West Virginia near the turn of the century In n?®" 1 
1910, two stanzas of “John Hardy” from Kentucky' appearM^' 
Berea Quarterly, and the following year Sheaiin and cl k" 
mentioned as current in that state both “John Henrv” and 7iT S 
Hardy”. 1 ) In 1913, Perrow published versions of the John tw! 
song from Indiana, Tennessee, and Mississippi, and a version 2 
“John Henry” from Kentucky. s ) The same year Professor KittrMn 
added a text of “John Hardy”, 6 ) communicated by Dr. John H Cox 
who obtained it in West Virginia. The following year “John Hardv” 
was again reported from North Carolina,’) and the John He! 
song,from South Carolina. 5 ) In 1915, “John Henry, or The Stem 
Drill was reported from Kentucky, 5 ) and another version published 
Wnct v" g a -°" g h l Chesa P eake and Ohio Road in Kentucky and 
h!d ten r ?ZV ) hT t0 1915 > then > the J° hn Henr V tradition 
Henn far ^ i°k " Hardy tradition but five, with John 

7n Q.ft W 7*^ “ le , b , rated than his popular rival, 
tributed a 9 s 6 p ’vp W ' A McCorkle - ex-Qovernor of West Virginia, con- 
rbelolL tn "'f t nZ M VerS r ° f “ John Hard y”. with stanzas 2 and 

Hardy, g fhe 8 “steeMriver 61 " 7 i and gaVC ? Ut 4 P°P ular re P ort of J ohn 

of the C a - o d i Cr jti * arnous ,n the beginning of the building 

subsequently \ across West Vir ^ inia ^out 1872, who 

____ y IS * ,na * ex ^t in a killing down in the southwest 

John HenrJ song^^or «amnlM° h ? ba,,ad as se P arate from <he 

\) journal XXII 24^) P ° f b ° th types * see A PP endix - 

*) H. (j A Shear’in 2 'Yrid ^ see Appendix. 

! “cky Folk-Songs p. {g 8,ah " Combs. A Syllabus of Ken- 



1 
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nart of the State. McCorkle characterized John hardv as a “m.,. 
?Tk»nd heart, very strong, pleasant in his address, y« a 

a drunkard, and a fierce fighter”, a sort of'«£££ 

r ») T i^ a f C °; n K C ° I l! neS th ! tra< ^ k>n of the steel-driver 
John Henry and that of the outiaw and murderer John Hardv. 

J Following the lead of McCorkle’s ballad text and hearsav' renort 
iv Cox, in 1919, accepted John Henry as John Hardv, whom he 
identified as the Negro murderer hanged at Welch, West Virginia 
in 1894, and treated the Henry ballad and song as belonging to 
Hardv. Among the things that appealed to Dr. Cox as significant 
in this body of material were “the two groups of facts in Hardv’s 
life centring respectively about the dates 1872 and 1894, which furnish 
the nuclei for three types of ballad as to content: (a) John Hardy, 
the steel-driver; (b) John Hardy, the steel-driver and the murdered 
(c) John Hardy, the murderer”.**) By 1925 he had succeeded in 
bringing together nine versions of his “John Hardy”, and in that 
vear repeated his treatment of John Henry and John Hardy as the 
same man. 13 ) In 1927 he answered objections to his thesis with a 
call for further investigation of the subject, M ) and the following year 
renewed his request. IS ) 

1 have already considered that request in part by an examination 
of the Henry-Hardy problem from the Hardy angle, the approach Dr. 
Cox himself made. 14 ) I found that Dr. Cox had not taken fully 
into account the documentary records of John Hardy, that in his 
testimonial data he had given preference to hearsay reports, and that 
be had not shown proper regard for the wide diffusion of the John 
Henry tradition. My investigations, resulting in a fuller presentation 
of background material largely corrective of Dr. Cox’s publications 
the subject, led to the conclusion that John Hardy is properly 
®cnected with the group of facts associated with the Negro mur¬ 
derer around 1894, the basis for “John Hardy”, but brought to light 
to justify treating him as the heroic steel-driver connected 
V* group of facts around 1872, the basis for “John Henry”. 
* T ***** limitations to the “composite” John Hardy, this study 
« consider the work of Dr. Cox, his methods as well as his con- 
“7 ,LU ** °**ly in so far as it concerns the treatment of “John Henry 
•version of “John Hardy”. 

^ . >fl € the nine versions of Dr. Cox’s “John Hardy”, 1 ') stanzas 

A, 1 of B, 1 of C, 1 of E, and all of H belong to “John 
tfZJ u *** name John Hardy, however, appears in stanzas 4 an 
, V* r *‘*e» sorts of questions; but, since the two ballads 
»« four of the other texts, and since the names HenrN 

I •••••I. XXXll ue, if 


A xx *n. 

*4 flTi, ' l uroil. XXXll. VJi 
**> ol the South, p I7MI 

I' A Speech, ||. 721 

I ►bill. ** DldtUrt, |, 107 

'• ’■ 

* o ft h r South, j*p 17,4 
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and Hardy appear together in A, one is disposed to 
together in H. This text, though, comes from Knott Count***?* 
and the two ballads seem not to be greatly confused ; * en tuck v 
It appears, moreover, that Dr. Combs contributed thl u S W 
Folk-Songs of the South, and then published it u- 1 ad to 
same year as “John Henry, The Steel-Driving Man” w*K S€lf 
name John Hardy occurring in it. 18 ) Such a significant !r?« Ut th « 
on the part of two noted ballad scholars in handling comm erenc « 

would seem to call for an examination of the texts ma ! er ‘al 

relative to this study. P'Mished 

Their two printings of H have additional values in that h- 
Dr. Cox uses the name “John Henry" for Dr. Combs’ “Ink? 0 ! 1 ’ 
line 1 of stanza 2, for Dr. Combs’ “and” in line 3 of st"' 
and omits Dr. Combs’ “that” in line 4 of stanza 9. Furtherm/?** ?• 
failure of Dr. Cox to continue his use of “etc.” beyond st^’ ^ 
resulted in the loss of “my babe” in line 4 and the necessary re^itV* 
for line 5 of each of the stanzas from 7 to 12 as given by Dr 
whose mark for line 5 in stanza 2, and apparently for line 5 in 
subsequent stanzas of the text, leads to a variation from his own 
pattern of stanza 1. Differences of punctuation and arrangement need 
not be taken into account. 


This version, it seems, passed through the hands only of these 
two editors, beginning with Dr. Combs as collector. An examination 
f J? e . a 7 P‘ ne Motmtains", a version of the John henry song, 
contributed by Mr. Woofter '») and published separately by these two 
editors,* 0 ) has point in this connection. 

, <* oes " ot state when he obtained his copy of this song 

from Mr Woofter, but he published it in 1925. Two years later Dr. 
Cox published it, without reference to its earlier appearance, and 
stated m a footnote that it was “communicated by Mr. Carey Woofter 
° r 7 ’ 1924 • ^eir printings show notable differences: 
Refrain, line 4: 

Combs. For that’s my home, babe, for that’s my home, 

ox. For that’s my home, babe, that’s my home. 

Stanza 2, line 4: 

Combs: But it’ll not kill me, babe, it’ll not kill me. 

c X ‘ ** won’t kill me, babe, it won’t kill me. 

Stanza 3, line 4: 

Combs But it’ll not kill me, babe, but it’ll not kill me. 

u * 11 won’t kill me, babe, it won’t kill me. 

Stanza 5, line 1: 

( ox p 0 rty*f° ur days makes forty-four dollars. 

_ Forty-four day. make forty-four dollars. 


p l*Ml JO%4<,h M Coilb * Folk-Song* du Midi dcs Ftats-Uni*. 

’•> » oft X?!?:'' t Jlenvllle, W. Va 

CBB Speech, ||, zA 7 M,dl dc# Ctata-Unis, p. IQJff. Anier< 
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Stanza 6, line 4: 

Combs: O come back home, babe, O come back home 
Cox: Oh, come back home, babe, come back home 

Thtse differences are significant, and seem to belong to different 
versions of “The Yew Pme Mountains”, but Mr. Woofter seems to 
be an individu.il source. 

What is the explanation of these discrepancies in common 
material in the hands of these two editors? Are those in the 
“John Henry” text to be accounted for on the ground that Dr. Combs 
furnished Dr. Cox a copy different from that he used in his own 
work? Are those in “The Yew Pine Mountains” text to be accounted 
for on the ground that Mr. Woofter varied his copies of the same 
version of the song? Possibly the editors were using different 
versions of the ballad and song and their variations can be explained 
in that way. Their editorial notes throw no light on the matter, and 
the answer must come from Dr. Combs and Mr. Woofter. 

The fact that the former has not published his texts the second 
time and that the latter’s ballad collection is still in manuscript form 
does not permit an examination of their practices in handling such 
material, but fortunately Dr. Cox can be tested on that score. His 
bibliography of 1925 s *) shows that of his nine “John Hardy” texts 
he published five, A to E inclusive, in 1919, and that before this 
date one of them, version E, had had two printings, one by Dr. Cox 
himself in 1915 and the other by Professor Kittredge in 1913. Four 
of these texts show important variations in their several printings, 
and E develops a new stanza. **) 


ni f. 0, . k -Songs of the South, p. 177. 

n ) Version A contains seven stanzas, and shows seven differences in its 
tvo published forms. The word “quarry” in line 1 of stanza 2 in the 

SmvIc * 6 “quarrie” in that of 1919, “stays” in line 2 of stanza 5 

• i> “stayed” in that of 1919, “an” in line 4 of stanza ft of 1925 is 
of wit/ 11 i that °* anc * “ a ” * n l‘ ne 3 stanza 7 of 1925 is “the” in that 
. v Gne 1 of stanza 7 of the printing of 1925 is “Friends and relatives 

SP •found” and that of 1919 is “Friends and relatives all standingi 

Kan*» \ “was” in line 3 of stanza 2 and “damn” of line 5 of 

Vmi ° not in the text as printed in 1919. 

ft the wJJ 1 ,, ’ an ^ ^ show fewer variations in their two printings. In 
is the mama ” in the printing of 1925 is “mamma” in that of 1919. 

"I*” in li-. i"/ 1 * 5 °* C no important differences appear. In D the pronoun 
m i- . V an/a * * n the printing of 1919 is not in that of 1025, and 
Verwon J 1 o1 ,ta,ua * of 1925 is not in that of 1919. 

Wfc, Ur,,,, WM contributed by Walter Mick, Ireland, W. Va. Dr. E. C. 

»r». m ' nt °* Government, New York University, collected the text 
**•»««£:ateVlW 1 wh ' ,t> hc was a student in West Virginia University 
k** tw *«> mi l* 1 * Cox, who passed it on to Professor Kittredge for 
ingn Journal. It* two carl.rr printings, that of Professor 
th.i . that ..I Dr Cox in 1915, are much alike, and the 

mZ, ,m and that of 1925, both by Dr. Cox. are much alike 

4 tt .|J ’ ,n two word I h. word “answer” in line \o\ 

W 1 *4 JLH'PSP Wl * » “answered” in that of 1925, and “Oh 

nt** fee 5J* ' ” WW »» •*«»'• in tli.,1 ul 19.“,. with "answer ami •*» 
M,U * f printing* I im” in lines 1 and 5 of atana>3 
Printing i, contracted into “Pm" in those of the later 
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What is the explanation of these discrepancies i n the w 
single editor? l*>cs their character indicate a return to the of » 
of 18th century ballad scholars, a modified form of develonm ^ 
accretion? Or can they be explained on other ground’ \ nt b > 
disposed to find that Dr. Cox has had his hand in matters h? not 
his province. Very probably some of them are typographical e d 
and others may have resulted from confusions in handling a l ’ 
number of manuscripts, possibly during years when he was overta 
with other work. His confusion, in this connection, of “C. E. $mith»? 
for E. C. Smith, “E. C. Sparrow” «) for E. C. Perrow, and “\| PW -) 
Work-A-Day Songs”* 6 ) for Negro Workaday Songs possfblv 
shows too great reliance on memory. Such variations, however , n 

his two or more printings of these texts seem to render unnecessary I 

the inquiry Dr. Guy B. Johnson states that he made of Dr. Cox ’ 

concerning the appearance of the name John Henry in stanza 3 0 f I 

version A.* 6 ) 

It follows, then, that the appearance of the name John Hardy in I 
stanzas 4 and 10 of H may evidence an extension of these methods I 
in editing the text; but one will be inclined, although reluctantly, to I 
depart from mere “happenstance” as an explanation in this case 
because his variation from Dr. Combs’ “John Henry, The Steel-Driving I 
Man” provides a basis for classifying the version as belonging to I 
“John Hardy”, a turn in line with his treatment of the two ballads 
as one, and the two men as John Hardy. Whether Dr. Cox, however, 1 
is actually responsible for the name John Hardy in the text must be j 
determined finally by the copy Dr. Combs, the collector, furnished ; 
him. John Hardy has a way of getting mixed up with John Henry, r ) I 
and possibly the methods of Dr. Cox as shown in his texts from A 
to E did not affect his H. Nevertheless, this version, with or without 
the name of the outlaw, belongs to “John Henry”. 28 ) 


two, “did not” in line 2 of stanza 5 of the earlier two is contracted into 
didn’t" in the later two, and “valler girl’ in line 3 of stanza 5 in the 
earlier two is “yaller gal” in the later two. The most significant difference 
however, between the two earlier and the two later printings is the addition 
i stanza . 8tanza 6 of the printing of 1925 and 1919, but not 

°* 10,5 and vi IV 

M01M > V r « lnia School Journal and Educator L , 

<EV£h a (82 Urni1 ’ XXVI * 180 XXXII, 518; Folk-Song* 

s J®"/* 1 '. XXXII, 513. Cf. Journal, XXVI, 163; F° ,k 
Iv V ,hr *»■**' » 177. J 

J f*». e _ r L #a " s P»*ech, II, 


Dr 


227. 

Ig q 

W hii* " ,,r A m e r i c a n Negro Folk-Songs, P* ^ 

L u« ^ ar borough (1920. p 218) accepts Cox s ogJ y •• 

nmtk.* Hh f qu«ty» mention John H*rdy^ j 


S J ° h B Henry p 06 (’n) 
y hitr A m e r 


MfnfV ° n,y * ,,d 6i* b"bliography give, the date 

I drat ruction of “John Henry” ‘ c * t4 
e* The most notable ease that ha' 1 
• vettr Tribune. Fayetteville. " 


irj Jl*’ X r, »«'»al destruction of 

, ,llr%r discrepancies ~ 
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l„ 1925 the year Dorothy Scarborough accent a 
cussion Dr- Cox’s treatment of the Henr/and H ? ' vrthou » di s . 
one, Dr. Combs objected, and explained for -John^' ! radi,io "s , ls 
Hardy”' ‘'Elies ne sont pas davantage deux va^nTe? h "J»l» 
chanson . - Le r ™' dsns J o hnhenryest entierement rt,ft " lfmc 
Two years later Dr. Gordon called attention to the " ”> 

,he bvo ballad heroes, and added that their sones are n« ‘° n **•»«" 
confused by the singer”. He characterized Hlrdv as , n ..a S0TOwha > 
Henry a good-natured almost lovable steel-dnvin’ 
following year Dr. White agreed to the separation of the tt Tlw 
Hardv traditions. 3 *) These investigators of popular h a L •' and 
South added little or nothing to what wa S P already know m . the 
“John Henry”, and made no great effort to They dicM.tt? ab ° Ut 
than object to such use of Henry material as that Dr Cov hln m °7 
in taking it over for his composite John Hardy h d made 

Dr. Odum and his colleague, Dr. Johnson, publ.shed m iu* 
eleven texts of “John Henry” and four of the Henry son* „ h ^ 
“inclined to believe that John Henry was of separate origin and 
has become mixed with the John Hardy storv in West Virginh ” 
They went even farther in suggesting probabilities Having failed'm 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia to turn up' any bio¬ 
graphical material for Henry as a real person, they concluded that 
he was “most probably a mythical character.” 33 ) 

Their fabulous John Henry apparently did not satisfy Dr. Johnson 
very long. The following year, after seeing the report of my in¬ 
vestigations at Big Bend Tunnel on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
in West Virginia, * 3 ) he renewed his inquiries, culminating in a change 
of heart about where to look for the hero and a shift in point of 
^ * n wr 't es > °n the strength of this new information, 

John Henry and Big Bend Tunnel are so intimately connected 
at •. - there, if anywhere ... we must look for the origin of the 
John Henry tradition;” 3 *) and prefers “to believe that (1) there was 
? Ne £ ro stee l driver named John Henry at Big Bend Tunnel, that (2) 
c ° m P eted with a steam drill in a contest of the practicability of 
- _5 vice > a nd that (3) he probably died soon after the contest.” 1 ' 5 ) 

x-! d°* S ° n g s d u Midi d e s £ t a t s - U n i s , p. 104. 
u{ ? w Cordon. New York Times, June 5, 1927. 
i American Negro Folk-Songs, p. 189ff. , , 

P 22Mf W ° dlU " 3nd ° Uy B J°^ nson - Negr ° Workaday 
**<! m fr^,? trmbcr ' ,925 . 1 investigated John Henry at Big Bend Tunnel, 
fc* JtriAjS!- ? ol priority 




1 ««» I l joh , n r on 1 h *<f written the report to preserve rny prwntj 

t ' “ Ml,d ,0f nplct«- ■' larger plan of investigation on the suD«‘ 

5* "/ k' l .1 published at the University o North Carolina 

,,r Johnson’s only acknowledgement: ‘I vjo" d , kmuv 
Imv. mat],. John Menrv famous ;d B'g Bcnd^ ^ mad( 


"wing 

""'clou 




bk 


i. were lulling John Henry «hy r ‘‘ knoW 

Henry, ,, M(„). It would be interesting to 
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In taking this new point of view, however Dr ? 

says that he began in February, 1926, "to pursue i° h, ! So «, in 1 Q<* 
Big Bend Tunnel was the place of origin of th !< ? ea that nj 
tradition.”**) What he means by the expression^-* J ° hn 
idea” is not altogether dear, but his treatment of pur ^e t h 

myth from investigations elsewhere as already shnJ« " Henr v a* 
ment at the time, several months after February ioo^ his 
enough: Aty > Iy 26, 3 r* ^ 

Prof. J. H. Cox traces John Henry to a real 
Negro who had a reputation in West Virginia as a ?V° hn H ard* . 
was hanged for murder in 1894. We are inclined to belie,77 ,.”* 
Henry was of separate origin and has become m.v!!. that Joh n 
Hardy story in West Virginia 3 "). xcd with the joi,,, 

If he began several months before publishing this 
pursue the idea" that the John Henry trad tiL „ ' ,em ' n ' ho 

Bend Tunnel, why did he offer no ob^ction lo Dr B '« 

of Hardy as the famous steel-driver there * l- s trcatT n«nt 

m ta k i ng 0 th Henry trJXT fo^Ly' Rig <*' 
Bend Tunnel, and that he had treated na 7 L ,aken over Big 

driver in building it. The anl er ^ ^hnl ^ ^ ^ 
inclined to believe that John Henry was of £!!* hc wa * 

has become mixed with the John i se P arate origin and 

<u this connection, moreover,^he fa^t tk? w 

aecount in his schedule for another Litigator V,rg, " U into 

about Booker T. Washington N buTwe h h ° 7"' n0t Cl “ r in lh ' lr ™ lul ‘ 
South Carolina, and^Georgla who^"°“ ta North Card ^ 
about John Henry. I n other nlarec h 0t heard . sora «*hing some time 
for instance, we understand hp 3 c eS ’ J ,OWever ’ in Mississippi and Marvland, 
“'.the ballad to its on>, n is “ * f° We " know " To ,ra « '"' ^7 
lorist 3 "). 1 ''cult task and one awaiting the folk* 

He leaves Big RenH *^ u. . 

Henry tradition to the • a * n< * question of origin of the 

and these ^n^ssions chri SeVeral months after February, 
•dea that the tradition ori»; a [?5 te P ze his efforts “to pursue the 
my ^P ort fr om the tunnel g nated ,n West Virginia until he saW 

call for an explanation^or^i? hajld,in ^ this material would seem to 
, arge, y Pc^onaJ and hppH C S ? rt ' * 1, " s disregard of my rights 
are n °t interested ,n *l n0t re(JUire th * attention of readers 
stun 0 ' w here I seem t es I ^ an investigator’s priority 

mus/h. 7 ^ book he published** th ° W . h,m without reference in this 
Mis •>! ^ cneraI interest ’ though, raises some questions that 

f tr ‘ ^ut a full appraisa/o^i !** enr y doubtlessly should have first 
*•)[., ,s P a rt in the booJt cannot be made 

"i !j . U • P 51. 

•«''V5K fc -> p. 
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here. He says that there “are undoubtedly som P 
John Henry in circulation, but none has ever fajfe 8 n into ™ 0 " 8 ° f 
I c ,„ truthfully say that the following stanzas contain ,h, ^ 
have ever heard on John Henry-») 

John Henry had a little woman 
Name was Ida Red. 

John Henry had a little woman, 

She sleeps in my own b«d. 

OW John Henry was a railroad man. 

Washed his face in the frying pan 
Combed his head with the wagon’ wheel 

Died with the toothache in his heel 
He probably regards these stanzas as late adantat.^o 
a part of the Henry tradition, and as well h.s^third ’ . bas,ca,, V 
is much longer. He might have added at least thr^e which 

value from his own texts. St tbrec °* bcrs of equal 

John Henry told his woman 
Tve always did as I pleas^.’ 

fwiflliot ! f /° U g ° W,th tha ‘ oth " b '*h. 

l will not let you see no ease.'") 

John Henry had a little woman, 

, as P rc, ty as she could be: 

Theys just one objection I's got to her 
She want every man she see.*) 

The he hl( d ' d y °“ ge * your P rc »y little dress? 

I he hat you wear so fine” 

Hat* (ml dress ,rom •> railroad man, 

Possibly the ' ° m 2 ma " in «* "*>« ’“) 

^^hbor , y , ^* n ^ ’ h ^ a ^«d , u^ w e |oca| n)erchan(s Qf 

Z ZZ? and dr «s Joutd seeJZ ^ ' .° f them a Santa Claus; 

He ac j y s d ' sa PP°inted indicate at least that she was 

>h" i He^" eCti0ni his confessi °" of faith in sex 
p 'wdi!» * ,h *< John H. 

?*" he,«"" ol view, | have^eot Con * a, " s excellent symbolism from the 

H«»ever P^V T^o' 0 ' SUCh **"•"* but 1 h "e 

* « St 1 thc University oV N ^ Bagbv ’ of the Department of 

«> m n ^ | Nc « ro w ho^ definite!y 1 C f r ° ,ina> te,,s me that he has talked 
^"bolan, M) definitely interpreted John Henry in terms 

•*{ I h n u . 


*• hid ‘ * ,2 « 
* *k|J * *» lift 
» P 140. 
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$ 

IViIm,» lie watched t<w> ‘hu»ely to be able to evaluate 
,ill that fell Into his net. One of his texts contains th rae 
John Mem v had a little wife 
Who were steel torn fed **). 

I Visibly “steel corn" means only haul corn, and he has *< Meve 
heard one". The contributor, of course, is the only authority f or 
the text, but he, like the editor, can answer only for himself, not for 
the other thousand singers of the same version. If the "drill", ■<* 
little piece of steel", “driving steel”, and “bucking steel” have Freudian 
values in possible connections, as his psychologist would seem to 
recognize, he allows none of them such a bearing in his work. 

While Dr. Johnson insists on speaking “truthfully”, one may ask, 
in view of his handling thus such materials, how fully he realized 
that “John henry contains excellent symbolism from the Freudian 
point of view”, his answer, though it hardly seems necessary, is 
\ igorously expressed in his review of Roark Bradford’s John 
Henry, a more recent treatment of the Henry tradition: 

And now Roark Bradford has written a book about John Henry - • ■ but 
not the John Henry of the legend. His is a jazz version, so to speak ... 
The old John Henry was a tragic, almost a sacred, figure. He symbolized 
man versus the machine. This new John Henry is a tragic personality also, 
but in so far as he symbolizes anything it is man versus woman * s ). 


lint ■ 


Dr. Johnson had explained earlier that the word jazz deserves to 
head the list in Negro song for the “act of cohabitation". * 8 ) One 
thing at a time and that done well must be the rule for his John 
henry, the good man hero who did nothin’ but work. A “paTlor” 
hero of the good old days when a leg was a limb and cold hands 
meant a warm heart. Parson Weems denied his Washington aud 
Marion less. That it was not necessary for John Henry, widely 
celebrated for half a century by the “lower” tenth of back alleys and 
construction camps, to borrow his sex from the upper crust requires 
no proof. 


In handling dialect, Dr. Johnson seems equally authoritative. 
^ sufficient illustration of his success in the field is his treatment 
f a big wheel turnin’ ” as a “corruption of Big Bend Tunnel”. * ith 
the explanation that a “common dialect pronunciation of ‘tunnel’ ** 
tun.vl * ) While a “big wheel turnin’” might mark a stanza or 
.ti.. j, the baNad as corrupt, I pnefer to regard it as a substitution 
' *» ‘K Bend funnel”, without the necessity of finding a dialect* 
“tunnel”. Nevertheless, he is able to character* 
UH J,4ka ’* Bradford’s John Henry as a “sort ** 

ua Uud or sea” “) Aud he is piobahly "tfht ** 


*•> » bid . | 
**) | k« N < 
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¥til 
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the field of popular literature, as well th. ■ 
loltnsoii is too evident from statements such as' the of Dr. 

]°h„ Hardy came on the scene, only a lew , ! ?'"* 1 "When 
Henrv remained in general circulation in West v' Ches of John 
“"no data to show that he had made a Thoro^h 8 "" 3 " 

$ ..j„hn Henry” in that state for the last decade of ;" v «t'gation 
“ the occasion when “John Hardy” came oTthe 
Z the basis of material in his hands at the time h- M “ reov «. 
said without serious objection, that “John Henry” * had ^ h ,? v * 
far enough to escape complete confusion with “j£h„ 
the latter ballad began its circulation in oral tradition and Wh ^U 
have been sufficient for the point he apparently waited "to 
“explanation of the mixed versions of John Hardy whidi Cox 
has found”. 

His statement that the “author of John Hardy mus t hav* 
been familiar with the structure of John Henry, for'he cast his 
product in exactly the same mold”,**) is made without giving anv 
evidence that “John Hardy” had the author. The observed fact of 
their structural similarity hardly settles the matter of individual or 
multiple authorship for one or both of the ballads. If “John Henry” 
developed by stages, “required more time in the making”,*') as lie 
supposes, why does he find it necessary to assume the author for, 
“John Hardy”? Does he contribute anything by such an addition, 
without reference, to the earlier statement, “Les deux chansons se 
trouvent etre d’une structure analogue”? 52 ) This statement allows 
the possibility that the two ballads derive their structural pattern from 
a common source, that “John Hardy” had its origin in West Virginia 
although when it “came on the scene, only a few snatches of John 
Henry remained in general circulation” in that state, or that the 
author of “John Henry” was familiar with the structure of “John 
Hardy” for he cast his product in exactly the same mold. 

The separation of the two ballads is, perhaps, the best thing 
^ r - Johnson does in his discussion, and that is not altogether satis¬ 
factory. His materials and methods are hardly sufficient for his 

conclusions. 

With two tunes of “John Hardy” from white people and several 

John Henry” from Negroes, he proceeds thus: “John H a r d y is 
de, 'berate, and puts one in mind of the conventional English 
. * un K by the white mountain people. John Henry is * s er > 
a \ y ,^Pated, and is much more typically Negroid than J ohn , Har r * 
vLj, 1 doubtlessly the tunes and rhythms of his h 

r~ <M<rcnt, but they are drawn too largely from P" a ph 
•he M . to,le Kc student, and other soloists, with improvemen by 
n ** the following pages will show, to have much v > 

§ lap*: p m 

“! tet’J. du Midi dca Plan-H "I*. P- 104 

• Me *»y, pp. <*> 07. 
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such treatment of the two ballads does not take properlv 1 

the frequency of Negroes singing “John Hardy" and' 

“Jo hn Henry", both with notable racial variations and o* l*ot>i 
ture of the two ballads in their performances. rte *» a * 

He publishes a tune of “John Henry" from Robert 
can pick his twelve-string box “in more ways than , f s ° n » who 
whip a mule", 64 ) and another from Leon R. Harris a * arniCr ca„ 
has worked in “railroad grading camps from the Gr/* m ! >ler *ho 
Florida and from the Atlantic to the Missouri Rj Ve >> akes to 
wherever he worked “always found someone who could ’ wh<> ha s 
sing of John Henry", and who says, “The song is sum? t^ 1 "'" u hJ 
air or tune, and hardly any two singers sing it alike 4 ’’at) r ? ,1nv 
ports are significant, and show more than the possibility '^ Ch ** 
ness in conclusions based on a few unrepresentative tunes ° f Wcak ‘ 
Dr. Johnson, moreover, agrees that “the very essence nf 
song is its fluidity, its adaptability to various kinds the Wor k 
work", and that a “work song tune cannot be recorded of 

lute accuracy". •«) In his earlier discussion, he notes the th abs °* 
of the singer: Consistency 

When the recorder thinks that he has finally succeeded 
phrase down correctly and asks the singer to repeat it i, f ct,,n K a 
hat the response is quite different from'any preTu end, ion p" 
for further repetition may bring out still other varintJ K< ‘ ques,s 

the previous version. Again, after the ota ion hT been Z / 
singing of the first stanza of a sone the rll-Lw from the 

“r o,h r 

,w ,ht 

undoubtedly six oTei^ht^ma^y th° ne ° f ^ parts ' and there are 
° f »hose rare harmonies wh “h * ?*" - - lha. go into ,he making 

produce ... He must be contend t group of N egro workers can 

harmonizing if later as besT he ^ ,Cadh,g Parf ° f ,he 

^ond the reach^M)™ Johnson* aCCUrate tunes of the two ballads 

Henry" an( j «j 0 j, n Hardy"^ u/n *l C on £ ,na l authorship of “John 
chanor^ * l he seas °ning process of hard, ^. de ^ that they have been 
son gc f of units from one to the g !? up ‘ s,n g ,n g» uften with an ex- 
PariT ? f S, ? ,lar Rythmic technim?. and confusi °ns with other 

M fferent occasions S W ShiftS in the “ si * or ei S ht ” 

holding the lead. A m h ” g first one part and then 
SnS « !, n J‘ k ' ""<y on, SUC , h a or any other 

—1!^°'. »nd must h.rmo n « P *iM * a «»* •* «* -• 

»<i I b . it later as best he can”, with 


!£!2 • p •» 

a 


l> 17 ff 
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the possibility of echoing the group nr „ • 

. stanzas of the song. That all such so ?? 5 * r °ups in the 

\ (he same leading part for their renW°i° ISts ’ ° r later a r ? sev eral 

Th.it the original '•John Henry'’ * e*S„X”do’ J? 1 " 

\ through this process without modm cati J oh " Har <iy” couW r^'' 
follows, therefore, that if « ne succeeds inV- S equa % doubtful ,! 
J examples to show tune and rhythmic d ff bnngin g together^ !? 
thev "ill not be sufficient for the ori^in^i ff ^ rences in their s,.!v° ? h 
a nd cannot establish their separation charact er of the two baS 
Furthermore, their original separatio ds 

tune variations ignores too muc h ball^? £" the basi s of currpn* 

of “John Hardy”, as Dr. Johnson If the ZZr 

structure of John Henry” and cast his nm’ri 'll 38 - fanii, iar with the 

«**• :: * p;° bab "!! y he his “John «' n e * actl ? same 

rather that of his pattern. Possibly the aurtJ 1 17 ^ also, or 

group of ballad-singers who recognize onlv oZ^ r° ne of a We 
repertory. Possibly the author, or some siLerZ* -° r their entire 
as a “ballet” without tune notation, and S ’ ban ? rn,tted the ballad 
from this source. These are possibilities * versions derive 

Weaknesses along such lines in th* m '* • . 
bases his separation of “John Henry” from °"l'I h ‘ C H Dr -• ,ohnson 
his thesis in an unfavorable light, and no aZ=t ^ h " Hard - V ” Place 
case can be made from an examination of hfs of his 

they do not represent the full character ni themselves. That 

no further explanation. His meSs though obi? 5 req T es 
have an importance, and thev are well illustrated - of . . obtainin g them 
Ode,! Walker his Chapel Hi,, auT^fo^j^Ae^ fr<>ra 
He presents two examples of Mr Walker^ £ * 

them to SST?2f ^ g 'Z S b ° th exam P ,es as Negroid, and uses 
la f i w difference between the two ballads 

kmme^byZ C SUC ? Ceded in ^tting at least three per- 

XI’ “ '‘"'I 3 Md 4 of «* (hr « printings 
of his version show:”) 

•£ore he'd let the steam drill beat him down, 

D * whS hit hammer in hit han’. 

A*’ brio' he'd let the steam-drill beat him down, 

•A* with the hammrr mi hit han’. 

be*d let the steam drill beat him down 
) tu» hammer in his hand 


And briar r 
He'd 


III 


* ** John M « 
* v *'k»dM s 


Mi. 7 JV John Henrjr, 
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Possibly these specimens, with their several tunes, are f aster 
syncopated, and “much more typically Negroid" than his ^ 
Hardy" examples from white people. Apparently he published'T 
Walker’s version in two other places, with further notable vahatin Mr 
Such practices must of necessity affect the evidence drawn r*!! 
his texts for any purpose. 

My request, in a recent note on John Henry,«>) f or corrects 
bv Dr lohnson of a series of misrepresentations in the testirmw. 
data he published from the Big Bend Tunnel neighborhood has h? 
no answer, and by way of throwing some light on his methods of 
handling such material a few of them may be pointed out more 
fully. One can easily understand that the slightest variation, conscious 
or otherwise, in these field reports would have significant results 
under his system of classifying them as “positive, negative, or 
indifferent" testimony. 62 ) 

That of Cal Evans he presents as follows: 


When the tunnel was under construction he was a youngster, not quite 
old enough to take part in the work. He thinks there might have been a 
steel driver there named John Henry, but he never saw him and could 
remember nothing about him except what he heard later. He stated that 
while the story might be true he was inclined to believe that it was not 41 ). 
Dr. Johnson would have no great difficulty in classifying this report 
for John Henry at Big Bend Tunnel as “negative, or indifferent”, 
but if it is to have any bearing on the connection of the steel-driver 
with Big Bend, and on the larger question of his reality, something 
more definite might be expected from Mr. Evans. One would like 
to know why he failed to see John Henry, what he heard later, 
when and where he heard it. After investigating the Henry tradition 
there, one would certainly ask what story Evans doubts the truth of. 
Does he doubt the truth of the story of John Henry driving steel 
in the tunnel, the story of his drilling-contest there, the story of 
his death as a result of the contest, or the story of his body being 
thrown into the big fill at the east end of the tunnel? Or does he 
ou .l the story that Henry’s ghost is still driving steel 

m the tunnel? 3 K 


*,w L j ke "I? n *. of the older Negroes of the community, Cal Evans, 
according to his own statement and that of his wife, followed the 
° hl ° Railroad into that part of the state. He was 
mar' \Y/Hi*# c Ibemarle County, Virginia, worked first on the roa 
Tn the U P U / ? prin S s ’ Wes * Virginia, later near Huntington. 

th e roundhmio ^tS? the state ’ and arou nd 1875 began cooking 
L; rr '' dl r:' ,n eight miles from Big Bend. In l*» * 

woman of Oran g c County, Virginia. They made their home 


c! s' Johiuonj* p'i" Cl°fnh**w* LVI> ,W; Ehony *’ 

a * - - ricir.W. Vi- t £U- 


... . . ... !»• i.r. j { 

„ ’ r ««» Speech, 
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in Hinton, where Mr Evans continued cooking a t 
"til arching the tunnel with brick was begun in the roundh «use 
Sen he moved to Big Bend to cook for the workmen“> 
there He had no opportunity, therefore, to see lohn h retnained 
feel in building the tunnel between 1870 and 1872 " Henry drivc 
S His contact with the tunnel for half a century ♦ 

for him I" learn the stories of John Henry there, and hi' T 
Of telling them is a matter of general knowledge in the cLm ! Ce 
Although he objects to the reports of Henry'! ghos^S^i 
the tunnel, and of Henry's death as a result of the drilling i 7 } 
what he really believes can be understood only through L aequa?„S 
with the man. He ts one of the Negroes at Big Bend generaUv known 
,0 be afraid of John Henry at night, --not that he admits it of 
course, --but this fact must not be overlooked in reporting his distrust 
of the ghost story, and of any other part of the tradition such 
as Henry’s spectacular death from the contest, which seems to him 
to contribute directly to it. He says that he saw, when the railroad 
was being double-tracked in the eighties, a human skeleton unearthed 
in the road bed over the big fill at the east end of the tunnel, where 
the dead from building the tunnel were reported to be buried at 
night; 65 ) but he objects to the skeleton as that of John Henry. He 
accepts, however, as factual the reports of Henry working in the 
tunnel and his contest with the steam drill. 

Verification of this explanation of Mr. Evans can be made at 
Big Bend with no great difficulty. W. M. White, 66 ) a student in 
West Virginia University, who since he was a small bov has had a 
camp on Evans’ place, about a hundred yards below the east portal 
of the tunnel, where he employs Evans to cook for him during 
several weeks every summer, and where he has listened for hours 
in the evenings to Evans' tales of John Henry, says that Mr. Evans 
will not go alone at night to the tunnel, and that in going at night 
to Talcott, a small village just above Big Bend, he paddles his boat 
U P Greenbrier River in order to avoid contact with Henry’s ghost. 

Mr. Evans is much less courageous than Mr. Anderson, the Negro 
eeper or care-taker of the tunnel, who has what people in the 
neighborhood call a “pension job”. On my first trip to Big Bend, 
Mui * al1 °* ,925 » 1 saw Mr - Anderson pushing a wheelbarrow 
hi* W,th out of the west end of the tunnel, and called to 

i, l r /’ m the embankment fifty feet above and asked if he had seen 
S,„ T nr y while he was on the inside. He answered, with a ' 

>h Uu8h ’ that hc had no faith in the stories of John Henry, 
the f * V, * d «**ing John Hedrick, the man he regarded as knowing 
1 10 the Henry tradition. 

25- Irth !L M ' ,U 7 xiv * ‘h«t Big Bend Tunnel caVcd J r ",.^Jo^rJh^thc 

*m, u- f r\ u “ ‘hat the “railroad company was for f vir . 

Mm lory of Summer* County, * 

*S few* 17. 47. 

1 Vt. 
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Mr. Anderson explained how, in spite of the local f ear ^ 
ghost, he had taken charge when he came there more th Henr y’s 
years before. He had had his most exciting experience on thirt > 
through the tunnel soon after his arrival. About half the ^ alkin 8 
through he had heard John Henry driving steel, and had exn Stan< * 
some difficulty in waiting for a closer acquaintance with th/’!?'* 1 
driver; yet he had been able to discover that what he he a t ^ l ‘ 
water dropping above the roof of the tunnel. 6 ') eard Was 

It soon became clear, however, that his stories of J 0 h n 
were confined to the death of the steel-driver as a result f nry 
drilling-contest and the subsequent escapades of his ghost ° ,he 
the tunnel. Mr. Anderson believes that a man by the name of r ^ U Il d 
Henry worked in the tunnel, and seems to think everybody else sh °i 
Like Mr. Evans, though, he was not at the tunnel while it was U nri 
construction and knows only what he has heard about the steel-dr"^ 
As respects the Henry tradition, Evans and Anderson are both 
“positive” and “negative”, but perhaps would cause the classifie 
no great trouble. They accept certain parts of the tradition as factual 
and regard certain other parts as “stories”. The investigator, therefore’ 
who has a use for their beliefs about Henry must be on his guard to 
avoid misrepresenting them, as seems to be the case in Dr lofmw. 
report of Evans’ testimony. * J " 8 

The same explanation can hardly be made in the case of John 
Hedrick. C8 ) Dr. Johnson says that Mr. Hedrick “did not work on the 
tunnel”. The reaction of Mr. Hedrick to this statement is about what 
one might expect from a Confederate soldier after telling him that 
he was not in the Civil War. Mr. Hedrick insists that he began with 
the first gangs at Big Bend and stayed on the job until the tunnel 
mnJr Shed K H u quotes Mr. Hedrick as saying, “I did not see the 
hfi 1 heard the me " talking about it right after it 
thp rnnw He [ 31 S to say where Mr. Hedrick was at the time of 

important he heard th e men talking about it. And it is 

this evnrpcc - n °' V * xf mean i. n £ °f right after it took place”. Following 
vears not in°JL testimony, Mr. Hedrick speaks in terms of 

that while thp Hriir °* days 0r hoUrs - Mr. Hedrick, however, claims 
was “taking ud W3S taking p,ace inside the tunnel bC 

"singing an* dn v be used for arching, and heard Henn 

in his further statpm contest \ Dr - Johnson is also misleading 

Henry died aftpr th Cnt ’ ^ r ' *"I edr ick could not say whether John 
did riot.” Mr HpH,L C ?" teSt ’. aUh ? ugh his impression was that he 
with emphasis th-it h, * S jV! te de f*nite on the point, and does say 
contest. This is »hp d,d no * d ' e immediately after the drilling' 

***** to Mr Hedricf° nt °" which Mr. Anderson, mentioned **>° vc > 
for Henry’s ghost in *^ U<h ° nty in d ‘ s Posing of the factual basis 
interviewed Mr Hedrirlr f unncl - If Dr. Johnson had actually 
• ®s he seems to expect the reader to belie' c » 

3 f" P 37 
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hiS that the interview was not held. 

*»' lohnson, of course, will have his own explanation for these 
• ^nancies in the testimony he published from Big Bend. But he 
^hardly it necessary to explain why, after quoting Neal Miller 

..sine the word “contest” for Henry’s drilling-contest, he states 
* S the following page that Mr. Mjller “never spoke of the episode 
.contest, but as a test”,«) or to explain the variations in his two 
as, -„tin£rs of Mr. Miller’s report, the third and last of the series I 
JS| wamine in this study. 

The first printing of this piece of testimony is easily accessible. •«) 
The second is as follows: 

This man, known as Neal Miller, told me in plain words how he had 
come to the tunnel with his father at 17, how he carried water and drills 
for the steel drivers, how he saw John Henry every day, and, finally, all 
ibout the contest between John Henry and the steam drill. 

‘When the agent for the steam drill company brought the drill here,’ 
said Mr. Miller, ‘John Henry wanted to drive against it. He took a lot of 
pride in his work and he hated to see a machine take the work of men 
like him. 

‘Well, they decided to hold a test to get an idea of how practical the 
steam drill was. The test went on all day and part of the next day. 

‘John Henry won. He wouldn’t rest enough, and he overdid. He took 
skk and died soon after that.* 

Mr. Miller described the steam drill in detail. I made a sketch of it 
and later when I looked up pictures of the early steam drills, I found 
his description correct. I asked people about Mr. Miller’s reputation, and 
they all said, ‘If Neal Miller said anything happened, it happened.’ 7I ) 


The first three quoted sentences of the second printing have no 
scar parallels in that of the first. The fourth quoted sentence of 
toe second is a statement of fact, and differs materially from the 
< * aoted statement of this fact in the first printing: 


ht. “The test lasted over a part of two days.” 

“^e went on all day and part of the next day.” 

4 . irt 'important differences in the facts stated and in the form 
pnnt u J mtni an( * s '*** 1 quoted sentences of the second 

ita tements of fact, and statements of these facts are 
of printing; but the two printings show no similarity 

&e t0trj JtU i ^enth and last sentence quoted from Mr. Miller in 
f ’*t , Minting it also a statement of fact, but differs from the 
quotation of the first printing: 

44 * r **nember... hr took tick and died from fever soon 

^ M»er that m 

Urk and died soon after that.” 

News, (feb. XI, 1030), Welch, W Va 
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The qualified statement of Henry’s death “from f 
becomes an unqualified statement in the second m the < 

death is omitted. ’ and the caq Se ,rst 

These are notable discrepancies in two printing ° f 

report by the same editor. Does he mean to offer th ° t f the sam, 
second printing as the correct testimony of Mr Miller? n 0r the 
* has a third version not less correct than the other be 

designates the authentic one, however, nothing can h/T’ Unt >l he 
of testing its keeping with the facts as Mr. Miller claims by »av 
The materials Dr. Johnson uses seem less important kn u ovv 
than his shifting point of view. In 1929 he prefers kT- hls han ds 
realrty of John Henry, but is “not irrevocably wedd^’V" the 
position”. 72 ) In 1930, without additions to his biblinm^T this 
he is convinced of Henry’s reality, and for his X? y ° f 192Q - 
relies heavily on Mr. Miller’s testimony, the only one of fhe P ° S ‘ tion 
question reproduced in this connection. In its second nr- S * Cnes in 
prepares for his sweeping conclusion by the addition t,ng hc 
formation such as John Henry “took a lot of nridi l new in ‘ 
“hated to see a machine take the work of men like him’^an^^T ’ 
to drive against it”, and by a general toning L Tf lu Wanted 

‘‘If 1 Neal 'iSHS'l 55 
stronger " ^ 

became conv&in'S ZtT ^ * Str °" ger P ositi °" when he 

toned down the same ^h l He " ry W3S reaI ’ in aM Probability he 
this position” in 1929 no kf" ^ W3S <not ,rrevocabl y wedded to | 
from his earlier 2/°^ because he was not divorced 

misrepresentations rrf f’ hlS m / th,cal John Henry of 1926. 75 ) His 
Henry’s reality: those ^ edric ^ weaken their testimony for 

negatively, and some of y ., s lght, y affecting their evidence affect it 
succeeds in taking Mr Hedi-iT *5* ™ ore than sIi g ht - He aImosl 
of Mr. Hedrick’s^correet r dnc i out of the picture, and yet the value 
the man he sets off aB t J ep . 0rt 1S about e( l ual to that of Mr. Miller, 
the mountain of negative e!id mP ° o? nt witness > his “One man against 
through manipulations undent"** a mounta in of his own creation 
“positive?, negative or i d «^ ,S syrs t em °f classifying field reports as 
toward such a conll i'^^f - After aiding all along the line 
evidence “l ean eUher Ta V ’’°m he 3dmits that one can make the 
method ? ‘ • ) What was his purpose in such a 

John Henry, capih/mmr /° bnson > ' n ,929 . ,s masquerading * n 

k the wide distrust of testimonial data 


;; '*' c,ch 
: hrfr'HMV/vu s< """ 


w. Va., Feb. 22, 1930. 
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, 4 ,llberately damning the steel-driver's reality with faini 

£mffw «"d " 0t J characteV^’ 


^idYriwTof course, that Dr. Johnson,°h ^ 
He had examined the report of’anotfc 

* &l » cliallei*ff€ to his myth, and might find that he St to 
trump card hy publishing a report in conflict. An attend 
*y lain, through an imposing line of ^mpt 

(0 follow 


P^TSS. <hr"ough "an" imposing" line''of" 

.'"a tTmatcly to his test.mony from Neal Miller, his '<One m ^ 
Gainst a mountain of negative ev.dence!” Possibly he understood at 
S the theoretical value of a single affirmative witness on a point 
i, disputed fact Why, ‘hen, while joining the Talcott chorus in 
Raises Of Mr. Miller’s reliability, did he destroy his testimony? Did 
r believe that one man could affect his relationship to his mythical 
"'se? When he became convinced of henry's reality in 1930 
without additions to his bibliography of 1929, did he abandon he^ 
altogether? Should one regard such implications as less obvious? 

The hypothesis, at any rate, that Dr. Johnson deliberately set 
out to destroy the evidence for John Henry as real would possibly 
have to take into account his changes in “John Henry" texts, and 
they can have no positive bearing on the matter, other than of course 
in so far as they evidence his wider practices in establishing a thesis. 
And, unfortunately, his earlier “objective studies" show the same 
cultural practices as regards first-hand materials. On one page in 
the first part of the book in which he created his mythical John Henry, 
he offers the following lines brought more nearly up to date: 


Gain’ 'way to leave you, ain’t cornin’ back no mo’, 

You treated me so dirty, ain’t cornin’ back no mo’. 

Where was you las’ Sattaday night, 

When 1 lay sick in bed? ' 

He adds as source “songs gathered two decades ago” and published 
10 another volume: 


For I goin' 'way to leave you, ain’t cornin’ back no mo’; 

You treated me so dirty, ain’t cornin’ back no mo’. 

Where were you las’ Saturday night, 

When I lay sick in my bed? ' 

,m P rov *d ipecimcns, faster, syncopated, and “much more 
t( l, r *’ ro, d , \ Huggcst what one might find in his work if he 
-IU .IU sp m f,c as to his sources. It would be- 
ta0 » just what his collection was before his tirs 


Ufc 




* H b^ocr, hr *ava, in a review of Roark Bradfords 

4 ^ ' 1 * rather hates to see one’s favorite American 

r * r ‘ Hl sprout m«»rr new variants between the covers a 
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one novel than it would in fifty years of normal folk 
What conclusion, then, does Dr. Johnson expect from g 
his own work? At least the name John Henry i n version T' 6 * of 
Cox’s “John Hardy” should not have caused him the trouhi ° f Dr - 
inquiry. 8I ) e of an 

The methods of Dr. Johnson seem clear enough, and 
not urge an ulterior purpose on his part. That set forth in his” 6 need 
to John Henry will take care of his work: “I conceive mv Prefa< * 
to be to bring together and co-ordinate as much actual folk m l ? ,0n 
as possible.” That his apparatus, as set up for such a punvT • 
not sufficient for handling historical evidence is too obvious arrt 
need not ask how much of his collection he regards as “actual fit 
material”. One need not emphasize his failure to distinguish betwee 
folk materials and direct or first-hand testimonial data, his desim 
perhaps, to avoid dullness should be taken into account. He states 
in his preface that he is “not one of those who believe that folklore 
studies must be dull in order to be scientific”. Yet he can hardly 
maintain that his methods are scientific. 


He renewed his investigations in 1927, with the question: “Is 
this John Henry tradition true? I do not consider this question of 
any great importance.” 83 ) In 1929 he concluded that the “question 
of whether the John Henry legend rests on a factual basis is after 
all not of much significance”. 83 ) This position is about what one 
might expect after examining his methods, and ample characterization 
of his efforts in dealing with evidence for the existence of John 
Henry. Why he steps aside to exploit such evidence when he knows 
that it is already in the hands of another investigator is less certain. 

hatever his full purpose may be, his manipulations have not 
destroyed the evidence of Henry’s connection with Big Bend Tunnel, 
and the larger matter of Henry’s reality. 

• . A* aB 5 ven * s ’ ‘ n d* scu ssing the John Henry tradition Dr. Johnson 

is Klenhfied with two points of view, the mythical of Georgia and 
Thp C ^ r ° ,naS u and , the factuaI of Bi S Bend Tunnel in West Virginia, 
art nf s ^ ares w *th Dr. Odum, and while ostensibly in the 

latter anH° ^ Carl Sandburg to their camp. 84 ) The 

pronertv 9n H C !? atenal for he seems to regard as his own 
other resear/i W ' th ™ arv ' elIous liberality by way of invitations to 
with great hi 3 ° d ana iyses for their guidance, has handled i 
all is s«id an rf a ' ^ , and t0 the satisfaction of everybody. 84 ) wh f n 
the truth totally”" 6 ’ however ’ 1 must insist that he “doth but mistake 


”) John H ion ’ ° ct - 7 * 1931 

'»n/a<. of [>r Cox’ll . Hc quotes on the preceding page 

••) Ebony ^improvements. 

j»h.. Henry n P £/ (cd C S Johnson), p. 50. 

I! q P6tf’ p * 

L °XUII Vi n B , n 11 a d ° 1 Tradition. Cf. L < 
*•**•••1 L.jC. Wimberly. Folk -Say. * 
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purpose is to throw more light on the John Henry tradition, 
already had sufficient attention as a sacred thing. I shall take 


I ready had suff,c,cnt attention as a sacred thing. I shall take 
» ha lrcmi!it its creator variety and wider diffusion, and present a 
into *?, ()f ma terial showing its connections with Big Bend Tunnel 
Johnson has taken care of its purely negative aspects in that 
- md I can confine myself mainly to the other side without 
^ regard for people who never saw or heard of the steel-driver 
“ n .‘ “in appear in this work as a human being, superior of course 
t not without the common frailties of mankind. 


THE JOHN HENRY TRADITION 

The John Henry tradition is widely diffused and belo 
folk, to the lower tenth, to bums or gods as the reader m a ng f. to the 
may prefer variety, or intensity. The tradition is someth^ ‘ ke ^ 
index to both, smacks of the luxuriously elemental a n 0f a n 
reality, an articulation of what millions of toilers struggi 
press, on and off, in and out, by day and by night. It i§ V° ex> 
a ballad, a song: it is all of these and more, a living thin * tale > 
such cannot be fully presented. “John Henry”, now av g, i ^ as 
nearly a hundred variants, 1 ) is the best expression of the t? e . in 
Mr. Brown, 2 ) who contributes a text of the ballad, Wr 't ^° n ‘ 
Shanghai, China, that he has heard it in many places:' ' CS * r ° m 
I've heard the song in a thousand different places, nigger extr 
hoboes of all kinds, coal miners and furnace men, river and wh* f 3n8S ’ 
beach combers and sailors, harvest hands and timber men Some f ****' 
drunk and some sober. It is scattered over all the states and some 
on the outside. 1 have heard any number of verses cribbed bodilvV** 
some other song or improvised to suit the occasion... y Ir ° m 

. .. T , ht . °rZ n among hoboes ’ sec «°" ">«> and others who sing the son* 
IS that John Henry was a negro, ‘a coal black man’ a partly forecZ 
verse says, a big fellow’ an old hobo once said. He claimed tn h 
known him but was crying drunk on ’Dago Red’ so Pm dia l!? 
everything he said. I have met very few who claim to have known him 

Dut thl^T W3S * g ^ nt ydl ° W negr ° with onl >’ one arm who helped to 
Rockwood e Tenn«see eI1 H al thr ° Ugh the mountains between Nashville and 
to be as ’large as an n !r " ame J ° hn Henry and his thumb was said 
of the steel Ihey were ZtTZ ^ ^ C ° UM P ick “P a 

Still holding the rail and f’ traigbten U P> turn hm >self completely around, 
this fellow as throne, Tu " back into P la «- 3 ) I am not claiming 
ordinary with a hammer" 3 ° h " Henry ’ wasn ’ f anything above the 

tradition; iT^ows^omethi 0 ^ a wide diffusion of the Henry 

Who was John Henrv? °* ltS character > and raises the question, 

a “big fellow” or a «J * 3 /? osslb,e answer in a “coal black man", 

The account hr R ? nt ye ° W ne £ ro ” 

^methmg definite f/ ^' ant y e ^ow negro” alone offers 
a test on this score, but he was a lifter, not 

*j N r A A( ^‘ n « *»d Bibliography. 

•«, « *° ."fPOMiblc^ulk fo, S , ,,i,Uburgh 

ImUimmi, ^ * "»« or my' , \ H . U iP rfnian ' provided the rail was » 
“* ' ■ hl " 'his man would have difficulty '« 
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, .- v .-r The large number of strong men, in one way or 
, ^ ^'nnected with the Henry tradition, hardly justifies even 
a" othcr . „this fellow as the original John henry. He is more like 
co-^nnj man John Henry, colored;*, of Tallega, Kentucky, as 
the ‘f''*. bv common report. “This John Henry it was said 
charaC . ♦hree large hewn railroad ties at a time in loading freight cars 
carr,C .n carried a barrel of coal oil, boxes of dry salt bacon and 
Hyif’of S alt. Ml ) The record fails to say how many arms this 

Redwine reports another John Henry of that region, a 
.Jer man in some respects: 

lohn Henry the steel driving champion was a native of Alabama and 
near Bessemer or Blackton. This is no doubt the man In question 
fr °he died when I was just a boy and I have heard my uncle tell of his 
aS loits a number of times. The steel driver was between the ages of 
45 P and 50 years and weighed about 155 pounds. He was not a real black* 


man, but more 


of a chocolate color. He was straight and well muscled. 


For several years John Henry worked around the iron mining region 
of Alabama. Later he became a steel driver and worked on the Western 
4 Atlantic, now the N. C. & St. L., also on the Memphis & Charleston, 
now the Southern from Memphis to Salisbury, N. C. His fame as a steel 
driver grew each year and he was in great demand on every construction 
job and drove steel on practically every road under construction during 
his day. The Queen & Crescent was his last job. 

He was well known to all the old contractors and when he had 


finished a job he would walk thru the mountains to another, if he had 
the time. He finally landed at the Kings Mountain tunnel on the route 
between Danville, Ky., and Oakdale, Tenn., where he worked until hi£ 
death. He drove steel for four years for the Cincinnati Southern ... 

John Henry drove steel with a ten pound sheep-nose hammer with a 
regular size switch handle four feet long. This handle was made slim 
rom where the hammer fitted on to a few inches back where it reduced 
1 ° one * nc h in thickness, the width being five eights in this slim part. 

^pt greased with tallow to keep it Umber and flexible, so as 
* ‘ h ° J" the hands and arms. 

md strj|r° Uld StarKl * rom hve an( * one half feet to six feet from his steel 
that when * cn ^h of his hammer. The handle was so Umber 

down H WaS he,d ° Ut strai Kthe hammer would hang nearly half 
more tha * drovc stcc l from his left shoulder and would make a stroke 
•iffht makina n, / letecn ant l °ne half feet spending his power with all his 
,h "-" hi » harnm hammcr ‘ravel with the speed of lightning. He would 
T^td t* ' ° v<rr ^' s *houldcr and nearly the full length of the handle 
Ht w ,S | * ,ac * < w ^h the hammer against his legs just below 
J°ha H«*n U ^ <lrivc ,cn ,on K hours with a never turning stroke 
***kt up rq Ua ||' ry cou hJ vtand on two powder cans and drive a drill 
an he could drive it straight down • • with the 

*' 4 * H r • H y V111 


r enterprise (a weekly), Bcattyvillc, Ky., 
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time long sweep and rapidity of the hammer. He co u h 

can with feet together, toes even and drive all da U ° * tand °n 

He wai the steel driving champion of the 

never been equalled. y an d hi* 

There was a white man brought from some point ^ h * 

Tennessee, to work in the Kings Mountain tunnel Son{y ' Piti.w 

driver. I think his name was Duffin. They drove l ", U a !? h ' 
heading together. They were so far under the mountain L- "* 
bad and atale. John Henry thought the Tennessee man h ,h ' «r J, 
hole down first and became fatigued and fell. His last W ° U,d driv ' h 
me a cool drink of water before I die’. This was 66^°^ W ' re '%c 
of the tunnel. He was buried not far from the South end * C ° m P | '»io n 
My Uncle Solomon Archilus Knox worked with him for tw the tunn «l 
years. This is what f have personally heard from my unri 3 ™ 1 ° n * h *» 
old men who worked there. The best I remember it was a JIS 0,h 'f 
John Henry died .. s ) bou * ,8 *> whn, 

At this point the account turns to the history of , 
with the statement, “At that time there were no steam drills dnlls - 
an air or steam drill dependable and servicable for ncarlv ru V 
after John Henry’s death” about 1880. Mr. RedwineShould ^ 
examined Drinker’s work on steam drills and tunnelling -v ' hIi h . av ' 
in 1878 for nn account of the steam drill a, a SLtaffi 
long before that date with its subsequent use in building turadn 
Kentucky. The line Give me a cool drink of water before I die” 
Z Z m several versions of “John Henry”, which is the chronicle 
of the drilling-contest between John Henry and the steam drill, and 
which js connected with a different tunnel as this study will show 
Ithough the greater part of this report, showing probably an 
adaptation or localization from the Henry tradition, with the heroic 
workman either real or imaginary as in the case of others already 
mentioned, seems nearer fiction than fact, ') Mr. Redwinc has the sup¬ 
port of a wide belief in a John Henry of that region. Mr. Washington/) 
n ing from Florida, says: “John Henry was a colored man, and 1 
was told by my grandfather that he was born in an old log house 
,ut , little ways from Mobile, Alabama, and that is the stale where 
° f h,s RtceI driv «ng, also Tennessee.” Mr. Miller,’) of 
Virginia, adds: “My grandfather knew John Henry personally 

2 L bid » Fpb 1929- 

>nd Pom k r ^rilu nk T r h, Tun ,? f,,i "K’ Explosive Compound*, 
’) Wfiilr Mr o i Th ", wnrh n referred to below as Tunnel'i"* 
much Of thr u„od thfcltr'”*!#* * cco jan* Of the steel-driver seems • M 1 ' j| 
not somethmg K bHtJ h whal ml K h ‘ hi ' called lr«itim«tr f 

Kronen d3ng *, ft. " f */" correct a. a picture than gj 


n, |9)| H • John Hem 

n { r ° Ti Myers, p|, 

) r«r| Miller, lUrnlin, Va. 
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The last time he heard of him he 


* n from Tennessee. I he last 
ur was a nc f£_ r somewhere in Kentucky 

# a steel dr,v f ibu(0 r Mr. Wallace, >°) testifies to the sort of 
" Another. ^ qualifies him to speak with authority on the Henry 
experfe** th> ] 

vt ^ Ue: a steam shovel operator or 

1 ** a Henry all my life, the. 


j John 1 


used to 


John Henry 


runner’, and have heard steel drivers 
and there are probably lots of verses I never 
be that every new steel driving ‘nigger’ had a new 


verse to . ||y knew John Henry, but I have talked to lots of 

I never P cr ‘ . , been t old by some old Rail Road construction 
timers who did. 


men tha ! ^°|bey were not, but I believe that John Hardy was his real 


others that wor ked on the C & O Ry. for Langhorn & Langhorn 

name. He ac 9 f ee t 0 f stee j f as ter than the steam drill could in 

and was abK nne , , ater he was hanged in Welch, W. Va., for 

Big Ben man After shifting out the ‘chaff’ think I can assure vou 

murdering a man. 

the above is correct. .. 

I have heard the two songs sung mostly in the same section of the 
that is, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
SroUna, seldom elsewhere except by men from one of the above states. 

I have worked all over the South, South West, and West, and have heard 
the John Henry song almost ever since I could remember, and it was an 
old song the first I ever remember of it... 

This shift of the drilling-contest to Big Bend Tunnel satisfies 
the ballad account of the event, but the belief in Henry and Hardy 
as the same man starts something else. The report, however, is 
purely a popular one, and it seems that the Langhorn construction 
company had their first contract on the road near Big Bend Tunnel 
in 1894,») about a quarter of a century too late for the origin of 
the tradition in the construction of the tunnel. Earl Smith, 12 ) Who 
contributes a version of “John Hardy”, indicates that Mr. Wallace 
•5 not alone in identifying Henry as Hardy: “I think you will find 
J;nn Hardy and Henry the same man, under different names.” 
to - eC !T t0 identification of John Henry are too numerous 
Mi» Hav«> U< u th ‘ S work A good exa mple of them is that of 
Henry Hr °* Kentuck > ,: am telling you all I know about John 

rtUtttj to JV ! ,e S ro from the state of Virginia. He was not 
to* feet would" c ardy c °uld lift a four ton car lift so much that 
C. « (j tlje ground up to his inkles. He was killed in 

dn ** r of Virf», n ,. nt * 8# ^ a yes has probably confused the steel* 
d W| one of the lifters of Kentucky or Tennessee. 


' Wt*' r’ f ' h *rlr*t„n ( W. Va. 

* \ * i.or, '!'v W V*.. *bal hi* furnished the 1 angl 

fJ| , ,0b ° n ihr ro »d near the east end of Big 

J l*4b5 ,f ‘* * Va. 

***** Uaglcy, Ky 
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An example equally typical is that of C. H. Board u) of v 
“John Henry was a black man. He was not related to John H U: 
Him and Milton Brooks was little related. He was from the 
South Carolina. He died driving steel .” Stat * of 

The confusion of John Hardy with John Henry is one of 
problems in the Henry tradition. How well he measures up to 
popular character of John Henry can be easily shown. 

Lee Holley, of Tazewell, Virginia, who claimed to be 67 
old when he made his report in 1925, offers a strong objectionT 
such an identification, an objection with a kick: 


I’ve lived ’round here all my life. I’ve been acquainted with the camo 
in this section forty or fifty years. 1 remember seeing John Hardy pret J* 
often, and know all about him. 

He was black and tall, and would weigh about 200 pounds, and was 
27 or 8 when he was hung at Welch over in McDowell County. He was 
with a gang of gamblers ’round the camps. Harry Christian, Lewis Rhodes 
Copper Boots, and Ben Red, and Jim Mason, and others besides were all 
about as bad as he was. They were all loafers and gamblers, and robbed 
the camps at night often after pay-day. Harry Christian was hung for 
killing Bill Crowe, and most of the gang got killed sooner or later. 

My Cousin Bob Holley drove steel with John Henry in Big Bend 
Tunnel. John Henry was the famous steel-driver there in building that 
tunnel. 1 heard Bob talk about him several times, but Bob’s dead now. 
He’s been dead ten years. I know John Hardy didn’t drive steel in Big 
Bend Tunnel; he couldn’t because he wasn’t old enough when it was built, 
and he didn’t work anyway. He got his living gambling and robbing 'round 
the camps. 


That this account of Hardy is in the main correct is shown by 
newspaper records from that section on the occasion of his execution, 
January 19, 1894, for the “cold blooded” murder of Thomas Drews, 
also colored, at Shawnee Camp, near Eckman, McDowell County, 
West Virginia, early in 1893. His conviction followed on October 12th 
of that year. The hanging took place in sight of the jail in Welch, 
and his body was buried near the spot. 15 ) Who Hardy was, or where 
he was from, is not known. 


The real and popular personality of Hardy, as it appears in his 
documentary, testimonial, and ballad'record, is that of an outlaw and 
SU? '{r- Negr ° des P erado around the construction camps of southern 
west Virginia near the close of the 19th century, and has very little 
n that of Henr y> the heroic workman. Their confusion 

radition is hardly a phenomenal matter; the surprising thing 


JJ) Montca, Va. 

an Register, Wheeling, W. Va., Oct. & 

m a (JuMurrement ater rcf ercnce explains why Hardy killed 

woman, and tin- /* cr ,*P K amt ’ : “Both were enamored of the s* 

•»v>. win. ,| ju nr , ., rov 4 lnfi > )he more favored lover, incurred Hard. , 
on Drew*.” *trxl of falling out in the game to work venge 
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| is fc» fo f a whi,e ba,,ad SCho,ars *>■»«• occasion to add * 

confusion- '*) 10 add to this 

Mr Redwme described h.s John Henry as “not , , 

but more of a chocolate color”, and introduced a who! real bla< * man 
steel-driver from Tennessee, who, he thinks, was nain^ a V„ SU P* ri °f 
who, with the aid of bad and stale air, forced his ?.f d Duffin - a nd 

wall This event, real or fictitious, may have som. v pion to the 

popular belief in John Henry as a white man fro on the 

Tennessee. rrom Kentucky or 

Two reports from North Carolina are definit. 
of Henry’s color. Mr. Kelley») writes: "I have h! °T ' he question 
about John Henry that knew him. He was hi”'"L 011(1 men talk 
was a white man. His steel driving buddy was R ln _ Te "nessee and 
where he worked I don’t know.” Mr Webster m L Turner - '■). But 
between John Henry and the steam drill toot „i addS: “ The co "test 
Tunnel on the C. 4 O. Railway ... Hetoa fc* ‘ n ,he % Ben 
he could out do the drill, and' did so, but died ^ d °" arS * ha * 

He was a white man.” Mr. Webster fails to d h ° L rtl - v -’Berwards. 

the thousand dollars. * ,ls ,0 sa T where Henry got 

Hazel Underwood, 2 °) of v,*-.: • 
in her family: West Vtrgmaa, reports the Henry tradition 

Ct:: z:: z h hand £A? s,rong arms and 
* % ^tL a jtwXer p T,r his 

when he i H he Was a boy all u- ™ Father say* 

part of it I 0rked D in the log camps L ^ and ,earn ^ the song 
they °J K R f COrd We hay e, it ’is 1 f J g ° f tten * he heard 

This arm, V ,CVe this is a « Pa ° f Mamma and Pa 


we hav C e a ,Tis b l had W” * ® 

This account h CVe <h ' S i§ a11 ' P ^ Mamma and Pa 

0ri ?inal^ S y n ^ re ^ 0r y»^^anothe^ IeSS authorit y than 

^ a wh «te 8 mr f J ° hn He nry” and 'r g,n,an ! who re P orts the “old 
<fe )ofth ’ ^ Wh ° C,a,mS John Henry 

\L e Ma ". re P^sents am him ta a t s’ d al0ng With his account ° f Henry 
3 See ... , 35 doin K something besides work: 

n I H. ft Harpy., p. ., , 

v f Hf « al? proh rr M bu rff, N ° C° g ' C 3 ' Q u a r t e r I y , IX, 260 ff. 
i| ) it, ,J n f) (lurn on( | . M * f 4° H. (I fail to find that 

,< 0 h«*iK*.P r 'ngs, W V.i 
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John Henry was 


,i white man, 


n, an American born English h 
of 22. The muscle of his arm * ^h. 


HI. weight- 2<« *« * hc a tt c of 22 m “ ,cl ' »• hi, arm 

inf hrs around. Many time, have I seen hr, woman but neve, Joh „ “ » 
personal, hut have worked in the none, (or year, with the old We| sh "’ ! 
lhai sharpened tool, for him by the name of Billy McKeneie. 

John Henry was a native of Virginia and did actually kill hj-,.,, 
driving steel at the Big Ben tunnel on the C. i O. R. R. in thc '« 
1873 He was in the penitentiary for killing a man and the contracto 
got him out to drive steel. He was no relative of John hardy at * 

I am near 70 years old, and I was a miner for a great many year . 
in the Kanawha Valley at Paint Creek after the C. & O. was built, and 
that is the place I used to see John Henry’s wife a little ugly f rcckle 
face woman. She would come around the mines where the work was 
going on. 

Mr. McKenzie’s widow *») says she does not remember that her 
husband ever spoke of Henry or his wife in her presence. The “freckle 
face woman”, however, will appear several times in a later chapter. 
She has value here only as a possible influence in the belief in John 
Henry as a white man and a criminal. 

the same belief is reported from Virginia and Kentucky. Harvy 
Hicks* 4 ) writes: 

John Henry was a white man they say. He was a prisoner when he 
was driving steel in the Big Ben tunnel at that time, and he said he 
could beat the steam drill down. They told him if he did why they would 
set him free. It is said that he beat the steam drill about two minutes 
and a half and fell dead. He drove with a hammer in each hand, nine 
pound sledge ... 

This is a popular report, and shows for Virginia more than an 
individual belief in Henry as a white man with a past. That from 
Kentucky is somewhat different. Mr. Barnett, 25 ) who claims a career 
“working on railroads and ’round the coal-mines”, says that he has 
always heard that either Henry or Hardy was a white man and a 
“ruff’an” from Kentucky. 

Mr. Thompson, ,c ) a merchant, with contacts of another sort, has 
heard of Henry and Hardy in Tennessee: 

Having been born and raised in the state of Tennessee and, therefore, 
*■ sufficiently dose contact with the negro clement there, it happens 
’hat I have heard these songs practically all of mv life, until I left that 
seeiioA six years ago. , 

I have been informed that John Henry was a true character all right. 

•*“7 whm * vtK *rion was driving steel during the construction of 
: „ ty !"*' M * ,hr '“uthern railways. I heard the John Henry son* 

joke M,,V *** ^° hn 11 has always been my understanding that 

» »« a wrstnn character, nrobahlv m train rohher 


character, probably a train robber 

r *J? d, ’' w " among her children of 

*>*•**•• Va V * 

P “< < pop), Kv 

“ WtuN. U Va. 


* 
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